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Fat, in the form of depth bombs is helping the 
Allies win control of the seas! Fats and oils are also 
helping to win the fight for Victory by providing our 
armed forces with the high-energy food they need! 


And fat is an essential ingredient in making the 
sulfa drugs that are saving the lives of so many of 
our wounded. Moreover, it is vitally important in 
countless other ways—from making health-giving 
vaccines to gas-mask containers! As the attack 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 
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Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 
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f But It Takes 80 Pounds of Fat 
To Make A Single Depth Bomb! 


redoubles in power, the need for fats and oils 
is bound to increase. 


That’s why we ask your help in saving fats and 
oils. This doesn’t mean that you should lower your 
quality standards. It does mean we should all 
avoid waste. We have compiled a booklet, “101 
Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” that might 
assist you. For your free copy write to Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West Street, New 
York, 6, New York. 








MARY I. BARBER 


Food Consultant, Army Service Forces, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington 








WAR ON WASTE IN THE ARMY 


MARY I. BARBER 


Food Consultant, Army Service Forces, Office of the Quartermaster General, Washington 


perienced employees, the more supervision is neces- 

sary. Every dietitian has had to make adjustments 
of personnel and, as new helpers are trained, put them in 
positions where they can check even newer employees. In 
many cases nonprofessional or subprofessional women are 
making fine contributions and helping materially to keep 
the food supply lines functioning. 

The Army has had to face some of the problems that are 
found in hospitals, defense plants, school cafeterias, and 
other civilian food service units. It has recognized for 
some time that many of them could be solved by organized 
supervision. 

It was with enthusiasm that the Subsistence Branch of 
the Quartermaster Corps received the directive which set 
up a Food Service Section with Col. Paul P. Logan as 
Chief. The aim of the section is to get good food to the 
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actual dollars and cents. Through office administration 
and field trips the officers and consultants guide the pro- 
gram initiated in each Service Command. 

A Director of Food Service has been appointed in each 
Service Command with a local organization similar to the 
one in the Office of the Quartermaster General (Chart 1). 
Each post has a Post Food Service Supervisor who must 
be an officer qualified to determine the nutritional ade- 
quacy of the diet as issued by the Sales Commissary. He 
must likewise have had sufficient practical experience in 
Army messing so that he will not allow items to appear on 
the menu which are impractical or impossible to prepare 
in the quantities needed. He must be sound in judgment 
and possess the qualities of common sense, initiative, 
imagination, and enthusiasm so essential for his work. 

One phase of training offered by the Office of the Quarter- 
master General is in the form of a bulletin published weekly 
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Cuart 1. Organization Under the Director of Food Service in Each Service Command 


soldier in the best possible fashion with the least possible 
waste. This aim is to be accomplished by improvement 
in the preparation and service of food in Army messes 
through supervision, demonstration, inspection, and recom- 
mendation; and in the most efficient utilization of mess 
equipment and facilities in order to eliminate waste of 
food, to provide adequately trained mess personnel and 
to ensure food of satisfactory quality for the Army. 

The Food Service Section in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General has three subsections, namely: Mess 
Supervision, Bakers and Cooks Schools, and Bakery Super- 
vision. Mess supervision entails many problems similar 
to those met by most dietitians, day after day. A dis- 
cussion of the program of mess supervision to date, there- 
fore, may offer some practical suggestions to dietitians for 
improved service and conservation of food. The Mess 
Supervision Section is divided into four parts: Depot and 
Civilian Messes, Cafeteria Type Soldier Messes, Organi- 
zation Soldier Messes, and Wac Messes. 

Personnel is extremely important. The officers in 
charge are men of long experience in food service, either 
in the Army, in restaurant and hotel operations, or both. 
They are assisted by civilian consultants who are experts 
and who know what poor management and waste mean in 


at Camp Lee, Virginia, several pages of which are devoted 
to pertinent material on food. Other direct approaches by 
mail are: Army and Army-approved publications which 
relate to the Army Mess, War Department circulars, 
technical manuals, subsistence bulletins, training films, 
conference bulletins, and commercial publications and 
charts. 

Special studies of food consumption have been made 
during the past two years on (1) soldier food preferences, 
(2) the percentage of men who refuse to eat certain items, 
and (3) the conditions which tend to govern appetite. 
This information was used as a background for further 
studies by the Food Service Section. It also stimulated 
ideas which could be applied in arousing a consciousness of 
the need for conservation in officers and enlisted men who 
eat in the mess but who are not responsible for the prepa- 
ration and service of food. Posters and other printed 
devices, close supervision, and directives have been used 
for this purpose. 

Posters often are the work of the soldiers themselves. 
Some of them show artistic talent; others, original thought 
in the slogans used. The camp newspaper is an excellent 
medium for brief nutrition stories and for demonstrating 
by means of actual figures the savings in pounds and dol- 
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lars as a result of some change in the amounts of food 
issued, or as a result of a fat-rendering project, or the in- 
spection and weighing of garbage. Occasionally, food 
quizzes are conducted through the paper and prizes offered. 
The following is an example of a “savings” story on fish. 
A food study showed that fish was left over when the usual 
issue of 35 lb. per 100 men per meal was served. Whena 
reduction to 30 lb. per 100 men was made, the figures 
were startling. For the entire Army in this country, at 
the time, the reduction meant a saving of 250,000 Ib. per 
issue, or 1,000,000 lb. per month. This represented a 
money saving of $300,000 and at the same time served to 
release a sizable amount of fish for civilian consumption. 

Carefully rendered meat trimmings, in one camp, 
amounted to as much as 2254 lb. of fat a month, with a 
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for one helping for each man is put in dishes and seconds 
are brought out later. Sometimes anti-waste cards, bear. 
ing printed and “pointed” remarks, are handed to enlisted 
men who take more than they can eat. 

The most effective symbol of waste is the garbage pail, 
The familiar G.I. can, so generous in size, is no longer kept 
in the mess hall. In its place, one may see several * 10 
cans plainly labeled “‘meat”’; “‘bread’’; “potatoes”’; “‘salad”: 
“coffee,” etc., manned by an eagle-eyed ‘“‘guardian angel.” 
The soldiers are required to scrape all leftover food into 
the proper can. Many of them, as a result, will eat the 
last bit of food rather than stand in line to separate indi- 
vidual items. This has a further advantage in that it 
serves to determine what are unpopular foods. Another 
system we have initiated allows all soldiers with clean 
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CotoneL Locan Discusses Foop Savines with LIEUTENANT HORLACHER 


money value saving of $360. One camp found it unneces- 
sary to requisition any ‘‘new” fat for a period of several 
weeks. By such means more “new” fat is also made 
available to civilians. 

Conservation begins with procurement. The next bat- 
tle stations are proper storage and food preparation. Great 
stress is laid on these procedures and constant supervision 
enforces the rules laid down concerning these. Food serv- 
ice, too, must be constantly controlled to prevent waste. 
Various means are used to accomplish the best results. 
Where there is cafeteria service, the K.P.’s are taught to 
serve carefully because sloppy servings are unattractive. 
An approved method has been worked out for placing 
standardized portions in certain sections of the trays, or 
on the plates where table service is the rule. Food enough 


plates to form one line which moves quickly. The other, 
the “scraping” line, moves slowly and the men soon feel 
that they have a real inducement to eat what is on their 
plates. Sometimes the mess sergeant sends men with left- 
over food back to the table to “clean their plates.” A 
large scale with a movable indicator is used to show the 
amount of plate waste, or is legended on one side “For 
Uncle Sam” and on the opposite side ‘“‘For Hitler.” 

In some camps, the mess officer explains to the men 
through a loud speaker the desirability of not taking more 
food than they can eat. In others, a sound truck stops 
at each mess hall where enlisted men are waiting to eat, 
and brief talks are given on conservation. All talks are 
given in popular, simple language, and dramatized as much 
as possible. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Enter menu to be used each meal on following day, including leftovers from previous day. 

Enter quantity of each item to be used as a guide for the first cook. 

Enter specific cooking instructions as a guide for cooks. 

Enter “‘starting time’’ for each item to be cooked. 

Enter ‘“‘time’”’ that cooking of each item is completed. 

Enter quantity of each item prepared. State quantity in units: each, package, quarts, pounds, etc. 

Enter at the completion of each meal the number of units ‘‘short’’ for each item where a shortage occurred. 

Enter at the completion of each meal the number of units ‘‘over’’ for each item where an overage occurred. 

Enter at completion of each meal the units of edible waste per item, including plate waste and unusable 
leftovers. (Inedible waste such as raw bones, cooked bones, rinds, etc. will not be included.) 

: Divide the quantity in Column (9) by the quantity in Column (6) and enter the percentage for each item. 

on their (11) Enter instructions to cooks to guide them in the use of leftovers within the following 24 hours. 
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The list of items to be checked when supervising a mess, 
all of which have a bearing on food waste, is not long, but 
each one is extremely important: 

1. Adequacy of equipment. 

2. Inventory of items on hand. 

3. Quantities received daily. 

4. Storage; the first food put in must be the first taken 
out for use. 

5. Food preparation; waste of outside leaves, meat 
trimmings, too thick parings, etc. 

6. Recipes. 

7. Cooking procedures (see Chart 2. Cook’s 
Sheet). 

8. Serving practices. 

9. Leftover food—its future use. 

10. Total edible waste. 

11. Over-all waste. 

12. Rendering of fat. 

13. Food habits of eaters. 

The Quartermaster Corps has always been the food 
provider for the Army. It has had 150 years of experience 
in procurement and many years in which to develop a 
consciousness of the nutritional needs of soldiers. Yet this 
war has brought new problems. One most important 
problem is control of waste on Army posts, in Ordnance 
plants, Signal Corps, Medical Corps, Depots, Army Spe- 
cialized Training Schools, and other Army Service Force 
installations. 

American soldiers, like civilians, reflect variegated back- 
grounds: some have good food habits, others poor; some 
need a high-caloric intake, others a low. Conserving food 
so that none shall be hungry and so that all shall share as 
equitably as possible and at the same time be well nour- 
ished and satisfied with their meals—this is the task on 
which the Food Service Section is working untiringly and 
with gratifying results. 

The Subsistence Branch learned about soldiers’ food 
preferences—and then women came into their lives—Wacs 
—thousands of them—some expending a high number of 
calories driving trucks or working in food depots; others 
doing office work and needing less food. Do women eat 
like men? What adjustments in food issues should be 
made? To help answer these and other pertinent ques- 
tions, Lt. Helen Horlacher was assigned to the Food 
Service Section. 

Lieutenant Horlacher graduated from the University of 
Kentucky with a major in Home Economics Education 
and studied for two summers at the University of Wis- 
consin. After attending the second class for officers at 
Ft. Des Moines, she was assigned to the Bakers and Cooks 
School, Ft. Riley, Kansas, for a Mess Officer’s course. 
With the rank of lieutenant, she returned to Ft. Des 
Moines to teach Mess Management and to act as Mess 


Work 


The Food Divi- 
sion of the Surgeon General’s Office, in a survey of camps in 1918, 
found an average food waste of .38 lb. edible and .9 lb. total waste 


Savings Attained in an Army Hospital, 1918. 


per ration for 437 messes in army camps. It is, of course, obvious 
that local conditions, limited kitchen facilities and poorly 
trained personnel, led in some camps to high waste which was 
later corrected. In army camps, separation of garbage into sev- 
eral classes was insisted upon by the Reclamation Service, chiefly 
for the purpose of facilitating disposal. Thus separate cans were 
supplied to each mess for the reception of (1) edible food (i.e. 
food which could be fed to animals); (2) non-edible garbage (such 
as lemon rinds, coffee grounds, egg shells); (3) bones and fats 
(yielding grease); (4) tin cans; (5) sweepings. Advantage was 
taken of this compulsory separation of garbage, to obtain, by 
carrying the separation a step further, figures on the amounts of 
garbage which were yielded under varying conditions in the base 
hospital, and by further separating garbage classed under (1) 
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Officer in “Boom Town,” the new part of the post, for 
women. From Ft. Des Moines she went to Camp Polk, 
Louisiana, as Regimental Mess Officer and Chief of the 
Bakers and Cooks School, and thence to Ft. Meade where 
she took courses in Mess Supervision and Dehydrated 
Foods, and instructed male cooks and mess sergeants, 
Today, her title is Officer in Charge of Supervision of Wace 
Messes and she is stationed in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

One of the first projects which will be initiated by Lieu- 
tenant Horlacher is a study of amounts of food eaten by 
Wacs, the variety necessary, and their food preferences, 
An evaluation will also be made to determine whether they 
are eating sufficient to satisfy all nutritional needs. Tables 
will be prepared suggesting food issues in line with con- 
sumption. The use of such a guide will control waste, 
eliminate exchange of over-issue between mess halls, and 
reduce the manpower required to deliver food and return 
surplus items to the warehouse. 

A study is being made of what foods, and how much of 
each, the Wacs eat between meals. Individual records are 
kept to show kind and quantity of food; time of day and 
place where it is eaten. Here is an example of what may 
be listed: 


Monday, June —, 1944 


Food Time Place 
1 cup coffee 9:30 a.m. Office 
5 cookies 11:30 a.m. PX: 
1 stick gum 12:30 p.m. Orderly Room 
1 ‘‘coke”’ 3:30 p.m. Office 
1 chocolate bar 
1 sundae 9:30 p.m. Service Club 


Meals missed in the mess hall will be recorded, and 
reasons given for the omission. For example, breakfast 
may not have been eaten on Sunday because the recorder 
chose to sleep late. Friday’s supper may have been 
omitted because of a regimental party later in the evening. 
These records will help to gage the number of absentees 
to be expected from any meal. They also will be valuable 
in comparing food habits of individuals in one detachment 
with those of others in the same Service Command and 
Wacs in different sections of the country. Seasonal con- 
ditions, weather, location, type of work, attractiveness of 
service, and morale, are taken into consideration as factors 
which may affect appetite. 

Results of the food program for Wacs will be of interest 
to all dietitians who have the responsibility of food service 
for women. 

The three goals of the Food Service Section—improve- 
ment of messing, conservation of food, and elimination of 
waste—are being reached by the good judgment, initiative, 
and enthusiasm of women connected with Wac messing. 









edible food, into (a) table waste, and (b) unavoidable kitchen 
waste derived from preparation of food, such as potato and other 
vegetable parings, to get a basis of comparisons of waste from day 
to day. 

At the base hospital, Camp Custer, by urging the necessity of 
conserving food, and by a general supervision of messes, the 
average waste per ration (per person per day) derived from edible 
food, was reduced to between 1.5 oz. and 2.0 oz. At this point 
inspection and weighing of table waste from each ward and each 
mess was instituted, and the edible waste fell progressively. ..- 
For the months of September and October, including the first 
portion of the influenza epidemic, with its attendant strain on 
the personnel, the average waste [edible] for 134,730 rations was 
0.26 oz.—Lt. Col. Ernest E. Irons, Army Hospital Service, Camp 
Custer, in a paper presented before the Second Annual Convention, 
American Dietetic Association, Cincinnati, September 9-13, 1919, 
and published in the Report of Proceedings. 
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DIETARY TREATMENT OF OBESITY IN CHILDHOOD: 


HILDE BRUCH, M.D. 


From the Departments of Psychiatry and Pediatrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, and the Babies 
Hospital, New York 


may be defined as an abnormal state of nutrition 

which is commonly appraised according to the de- 
velopment of the subcutaneous fat. Excessive eating 
must have played a role in its development, therefore 
changes in eating habits will be necessary for its correction. 
I shall limit my remarks to the dietary aspects of the 
obesity problem and shall omit other aspects which may 
be of equal importance. 

The tendency in the literature on obesity has been in 
the opposite direction. You will find in textbooks and 
journals detailed enumeration of all possible ‘‘causes” such 
as heredity, endocrine disorder, metabolic and neurogenic 
disturbances, and so on. Overeating, if mentioned at all, 
is considered only in connection with those uninteresting 
cases of “simple” or obscure obesity to which no long 
scientific label can be attached. It is my opinion that this 
type of approach, in which complex disorders are “‘ex- 
plained” in terms of one specific cause, is in need of 
revision. The line of inquiry and method of investigation 
determine to a large extent the result of any scientific 
inquiry. It is therefore not surprising that workers so 
often find evidence for what they had set out to prove. 
This type of scientific investigation may lead to compli- 
vated theories which overlook the obvious, such as the 
relationship of overeating to obesity. 

For a long time, the trend in obesity research had been 
to look for errors in energy expenditure, and countless 
thousands of basal metabolism tests were done in an effort 
to demonstrate that the energy requirements of an obese 
person were particularly low and that the metabolism func- 
tioned with a saving which was then stored as excess fat. 
All kinds of glandular dysfunction were postulated to 
explain these metabolic peculiarities which could not be 
validated by less enthusiastic examiners. 

With the increasing skepticism about the magical in- 
fluence of the endocrine glands and about other claims, 
more attention was paid to the significance of nutrition 
and it was found that these seemingly simple relations 
were not quite so simple for the people involved. It was 
also found that even those rare cases of obesity which are 
precipitated by some organic lesion, such as brain tumors 
or encephalitis, were brought about by excessive eating 
and could be influenced by dietary restriction. As more 
attention was paid to the factors which led to overeating of 
such a degree that it resulted in bodily disfigurement, they 
were found to be rather deep-seated and not easily influ- 
enced. The concept of a simple type of exogenous obesity, 
therefore, could have been postulated only by some theorist 
interested solely in a neat classification who actually had 
little real understanding of the type of person who comes to 
the clinic for weight reduction. 

The very fact that information about the food intake 
of obese people is so vague and inaccurate suggests that 
there is something not quite so simple about the problem. 
There are few references in the vast literature on obesity 
which give information on eating habits, or even mention 
them. Many authors take the fat patient’s denial of 
Overeating as a proved fact and then proceed with their 
theories to explain how one could gain so much weight 
without excessive eating. Others speak of food only as a 
factor which “of course” had to be considered but which 


Om with its excessive accumulation of fatty tissue 


‘Read before the American Dietetic Association, Pittsburgh, 
October 21, 1943. This study has been aided by a grant from the 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 
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was of minor importance only and secondary to the under- 
lying physiologic disturbance. 

The neglect of the dietary factor is even more marked in 
articles dealing with obesity of childhood in which the 
very fact that the patients are so young is considered 
sufficient proof of a fundamental error in the physiologic 
makeup. I do not deny that there may be some innate 
tendencies in these children which facilitate fat storage, 
or lead them to overeat as their way of reacting to the 
environment. Such inherent propensities, which cannot 
be described more definitely, are generally referred to as 
“constitutional,” which is merely labeling them as existent. 
This should not deter us from investigating, and amelio- 
rating if possible, the factors and circumstances under 
which they become manifest. There are probably many 
more children who could become obese if exposed to a 
similar environment, just as there are other children who 
develop entirely different symptoms seemingly under the 
same circumstances. All we can do at present is to recog- 
nize certain patterns and assume that a repetition of 
similar circumstances in the same disorder indicates an 
interrelationship. 

Fat people, particularly the fat parents of fat children, 
are not inclined to give accurate information about their 
food intake. The question itself is sometimes considered 
in the light even of an insult or at least a mark of tactless- 
ness. Replies are frequently evasive, tending to deny the 
existence of a problem. Most mothers will say, ‘‘not 
much,” or “just normal,” or even ‘‘very little,” and they 
will clothe their description of the composition of the food 
or of the quantities given in such elusive phrases as: “‘All 
I give him” or ‘‘The same as other children eat.” If one 
gives a mother the chance to express herself freely about 
the child and her feelings and problems in relation to him, 
she will frequently revise her statement within the same 
interview and give a vivid description of what the food 
intake really is, how much the child demands, or what she 
expects that he should eat. The reply, ‘‘not much,” when 
queried is frequently made in good faith. However large 
the food intake is, it may not be enough for the child’s 
greedy desire, nor may it satisfy the mother’s urge to stuff 
him. Sometimes ignorance plays a role. The mother of 
a 3-year-old girl of 70 lb. was certainly not well informed 
when she gave milk to her child instead of water because 
she was concerned about the child’s large fluid intake and 
was afraid “the water would blow her up.” In giving a 
feeding history the mothers frequently consider only the 
regular meals, or what they term “nourishing’”’ foodstuffs 
such as meat and eggs; they tend to disregard the between- 
meal snacks and the candy and ice cream of which fat 
children are very fond. It may happen that the mother 
of a fat child seriously complains about his poor appetite, 
and not uncommonly a fat child is brought in for examina- 
tion not because he is overweight but because he no longer 
overeats. As long as he is a large eater, the obesity does 
not concern the parents: they consider it but natural. 
They become alarmed only when the child stops overeating 
yet remains fat—they seem to feel that the fat should dis- 
appear at once. A large appetite is so commonly con- 
sidered an expression of good health that it is not men- 
tioned as a complaint. If one elicits detailed information 
about eating habits one soon learns that the majority of 
fat children when they come for an examination have been 
eating excessively, sometimes consuming really Gargan- 
tuan portions. 
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It is difficult to say exactly how much they overeat, 
since even the normal requirements show wide individual 
variations. One cannot obtain the information by direct 
observation of the children, for studied and observed. be- 
havior is already modified behavior. In our own studies 
we asked the older children to keep diaries of their daily 
intake before any instruction had been given. Although 
one may be sure that the diary in itself served as a check, 
it helped us to gain a picture of the eating habits of these 
fat children. The most striking factor, besides the large 
amounts, is the one-sided preference for starchy food, such 
as bread and spaghetti, and for sweets. National and 
family customs sometimes are determining factors with 
regard to the food which the child overeats, although the 
craving for sweets and ice cream and their use by the 
mother for reward or punishment are found with great 
uniformity to be responsible. 

Mothers often resent being asked details about matters 
which they consider intimate personal subjects, such as 
eating. One feels that some are aware of the faulty up- 
bringing which it implies and they are therefore defensive 
about being exposed. One mother was particularly em- 
bittered about her previous physician whom she had con- 
sulted about the boy’s “glands.” She did not like it at 
all that he had found nothing wrong and she planned to 
see “some really big specialist.’ She could hardly control 
her anger while recounting her experience. ‘‘What does he 
mean, calling him a beast? He is not beastly.”” Even 
when it was explained that the physician used the word 
“obese,” she failed to be appeased. She continued, ‘“How 
can he say I force food on my baby?” (The baby, it 
should be noted, was a boy of 7 weighing more than 100 
lb.) ‘Do I have to go there to have the doctor tell me I 
force too much food on him? I never force him. He eats 
what he wants. He is a small eater.” It is, of course, 
impossible to obtain accurate information from such a 
mother. One may gradually have one’s belief confirmed 
that “baby” did not get fat on nothing, by listening to 
her a bit longer. She is likely to continue: “I don’t buy him 
candy, not very much. He is so demanding. If I don’t 
give it to him he torments me. My nerves are not very 
strong. It seems that everything I do is wrong.” 

Sometimes the food intake is no longer excessive at the 
time the child comes for examination, particularly in older 
children who have made an effort to control their weight. 
In evaluating the food intake in relation to weight, one 
has to differentiate between the active phase of progressive 
weight increase and a more inactive period of relative 
weight stability. It seems that even very fat people do 
not go on gaining weight forever and that their weight 
curve reaches a certain plateau. This is found mostly in 
adults. At such periods of relative weight stability the 
food intake is not much higher than that of normal people; 
a certain amount of extra calories is required to maintain 
the excess weight. Children come for examination more 
often during the period of progressive weight increase. 
The evaluation is sometimes masked by the fact that a 
certain increase in weight and size is expected. Sometimes 
the gains are very striking and attract the attention of the 
school, if not the parents. Weight increases of 40 and 50 
lb. in the course of a year are not unusual. In other cases 
it is a continuous process which has been going on since 
infancy, and only the growing interference with a normal 
social development makes the family face it as a problem. 

The most striking patient in my series is an Italian boy 
who came for treatment at the age of 114 with a weight of 
265 1b. The school record indicated that he had more than 
doubled his weight during the last 3 years, and he had 
gained for himself the nickname “Jumbo.” He certainly 
did not deny that he ate too much. On the contrary, it 
was, to him, his biggest asset and had made him an im- 
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portant person in his neighborhood. He would be called 
in to finish whatever leftovers there were, and his school- 
mates also. took an active interest in his gustatory prowess, 
They all were his friends, and each boy would bring an 
extra sandwich for Jumbo’s lunch at school. One can see 
them gleefully watching him munch his daily dozen, or 
more, the while he gradually spread in dimension. Ip 
addition he had his regular meals at home with about one 
pound of spaghetti at each meal, and two loaves of bread 
per day. One could fill a whole lecture with stories about 
this boy, all of them illustrations of the characterigtic 
problems of obese children. Very typical was one episode 
while he was losing weight, and at an amazing rate. He 
came faithfully for weekly check-ups which showed ga 
steady loss of weight. Then he suddenly began to gain 
weight and looked very sullen and guilty. When I asked, 
“What is the matter?” he replied, “I gained.” 1 asked 
him to tell me more about it, to which he replied, “I ate 
chocolate.”” When asked why, he explained, ‘“My mind 
told me to.” By means of such a monosyllabic conversa- 
tion it came out that he had made a bet with his friends 
that he could get his weight below 200 and he had won, 
When he collected his winnings he invested them in 
chocolate. 

In giving the information the fat children, themselves, 
sometimes repeat their mothers’ assurances of getting fat 
on practically no food. Generally, however, the very 
change in alertness, when asked about their favorite dishes 
or the general subject of food, reveals their exaggerated 
interest in and enjoyment of food. Quite often the family 
has recognized this and descriptions like ‘food is all he 
speaks and thinks of,’ or “her heart goes out for food” 
are not uncommon. A very telling description of this 
exclusive interest in food was given by Dickens in his 
Fat Boy Joe in Pickwick Papers. Nothing but food 
seemed to interest him, and he withdrew into a lethargic 
state of disinterest when there was no food around. He 
was his master’s despair, and the exclamation, ‘“‘Damn that 
boy, he’s gone to sleep again,’’ is his leitmotiv. I quote 
from Dickens: 


Sundry taps on his head with a stick, and the fat boy, with some 
difficulty, roused from his lethargy. “Come, hand in the 
eatables!”’ [said Mr. W.]. 

There was something in the sound of the last word which roused 
the unctuous boy. He jumped up; and the leaden eyes, which 
twinkled behind his mountainous cheeks, leered horribly upon the 
food as he unpacked it from the basket. 

“Now make haste,’’ said Mr. Wardle, for the fat boy was hang- 
ing fondly over a capon, which he seemed wholly unable to part 
with. The boy sighed deeply, and, bestowing an ardent gaze upon 
its plumpness, unwillingly consigned it to his master. 


It has always surprised me that the description of this 
boy is sometimes quoted as evidence of the sleepiness of 
the pituitary type of obesity. I have never seen an organi- 
cally determined sleeping disorder in which one word has 
such a vitalizing influence. You will all be able to recall 
from your own experience how a dull and sullen fat child 
seems to come to life when his favorite subject is touched 
upon. 

The centering of interest in food and its excessive con- 
sumption suggest that it has a value and meaning for these 
children far beyond the satisfaction of a bodily need. The 
emotional aspects of their food intake become even more 
apparent when they are faced with the problem of changing 
their food habits. 


CALCULATING A DIET FOR THE OBESE CHILD 


From a nutrition point of view, it is very simple to calcu- 
late a diet for an obese child. Since overeating has made 
them fat, all one has to do is to tell them what normal 
children eat and how to reduce their present intake. The 
very low calorie diets which have been recommended for 
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adults are not suitable for children, nor are the one-sided 
diets which have become so popular, like the banana-milk 
diet. The main task is to educate these children and their 
families to eat well-balanced meals of moderate caloric 
yalue. Adequate protein, mineral, and vitamin intake has 
to be assured. A diet composed of milk, meat and fish, 
eggs, cheese, fruits and vegetables and moderate amounts 
of whole wheat bread will fulfil this requirement. Some- 
times it is advisable to add vitamins, particularly the 
fat-soluble ones, the intake of which may be inadequate 
if the fat content of the diet is restricted. We have found 
that diets of from 1200 to 1800 calories resulted in adequate 
weight loss. In prescribing a diet, a number of factors 
have to be taken into account; the degree of obesity, that 
is, the amount of excess weight; the rate at which the child 
has gained during the preceding period; the daily routine 
and special activities; the child’s preference for and dislike 
of certain foods. Sometimes, in a rapidly growing child 
who is only moderately overweight, it will not be necessary 
to plan for weight reduction. All one has to do is to help 
him to keep his weight constant so that he can “grow into 
his weight.”” It is this ‘‘outgrowing” for which the family 
always hopes and which rarely takes place unless the food 
intake is supervised. 

The child whose weight is so high that it exceeds that 
of a normal adult, or in whom the obesity is so severe that 
itinterferes with his physical health and social adjustment, 
should be placed on a calculated diet which leads to a loss 
of his excess weight. In most instances this should be 
accomplished gradually. The main fact to be kept in 
mind is that this should not be just a reducing diet which 
has to be adhered to religiously, but that an eating program 
should be planned which can be followed indefinitely, one 
which is sufficiently flexible to permit adjustment to the 
changing needs of the child. The less ritualistic our own 
attitude toward what constitutes a good reducing diet, the 
better are we equipped to teach a family healthful and 
adaptable food habits. 

If one wants to be scientific about the whole procedure, 
one may obtain an estimate of the basal metabolie¢ require- 
ments and use this figure as a basis for the calculation. 
Under controlled conditions a person will invariably lose 
weight if kept on a diet at or just below the basal metabolic 
requirements. Sometimes water retention masks the 
initial loss but for a longer period one may predict quite 
accurately how much the patient will lose. 

There is only one factor which makes the whole subject 
so uncertain—the patients just do not eat the perfect, well- 
balanced and adequate diet which we prescribe for them. 
The situation is paradoxical: fat people really suffer from 
their condition and ask anxiously for advice; but they will 
not, or cannot, adhere to it. The word “adequate,” to 
them, means something quite different from what it means 
to the average person or to the dietitian. A diet which 
seems to us perfectly satisfying may inflict real hardship 
on a fat child, and even more on his parents. They may 
either flatly refuse even to try it, like the father of a fat 
child who indignantly said, “I brought her to the clinic to 
lose weight, not to get a diet.” Or there may be a brief 
period of adherence and corresponding loss in weight; and 
then the child begins to gain weight in spite of the beautiful 
diet which we calculated. There may be ardent assurances 
that the child eats nothing that is not on the diet sheet 
Which the mother perhaps will wave belligerently in front 
of you. More often, the contact is discontinued and we 
learn about the fate of the child at the time of some other 
visit to the clinic. The story is always the same; even 
more rapid gain in weight than before the attempt at 
reducing had been made. 
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FACTORS WHICH LEAD TO OVEREATING 


There are two ways to handle this problem: one is to 
say that the fat patient is uncooperative and feel that one 
is no longer responsible; or one may raise the question, 
What makes him so uncooperative? Having found the 
answer to this we could handle the problem better once we 
had discovered what makes the fat patient eat so much 
in the first place. Questions of this type led us at the 
Babies Hospital to an investigation of the factors which 
lead to overeating and thus to obesity. We have accumu- 
lated information on more than 200 children who had 
grown obese before the age of puberty. These children 
showed striking similarities, not only in their physical 
appearance, their slow and awkward movements, their 
great interest in food, but in their total personality devel- 
opment and the way in which they handled their inter- 
personal relationships. It became clear in the course of 
these studies that excessive eating played an important 
role in the emotional life of these children. The giving 
and receiving of food was a tie of great significance in the 
relationship between a mother and her fat child, one which 
had retained, in a way, the same significance which food 
normally plays in early infancy. The expression of satis- 
faction which the warm and well-fed infant displays seems 
to express the acme of contentment and is the mother’s 
reward for her work and trouble on his behalf. Normally, 
as a child grows older the relationship to the mother be- 
comes less materialistic and parasitic. He enjoys her as a 
person even when she is not feeding him and he responds 
with playfulness and smiles to her warmth of feeling and 
her interest in him. As his modes of expression increase 
and his world picture expands, he learns new ways of 
relating himself to other people and he finds pleasure in 
new activities. Eating thus loses the central position it 
had occupied as a source of his personal enjoyment and 
pleasure, and likewise it becomes less of a focal point in 
the relationship between mother and child. 

This normal course of development presupposes that the 
mother, herself, is a secure and stable person who can per- 
mit her child to develop these new sources of satisfaction 
and thus to become an independent and self-reliant entity, 
and that she can find her reward in the growing maturity 
of his personality. Mothers of fat children are singularly 
unable to permit their children a normal unfolding of their 
potentialities. These children are overstuffed not only 
with food; all other aspects of their physical care are greatly 
and -anxiously exaggerated. The mothers continue to 
dress them, or to lead them by the hand and accompany 
them to school at an age when other children are well able 
to take care of themselves. As one gets acquainted with 
them one learns that many mothers live out their own 
problems and frustrations in these children. They cannot 
give them the respect nor permit them the dignity to which . 
they are entitled as individuals; instead they try to realize 
in their children their own dreams of a life of luxury and 
idleness of which they themselves may have felt deprived. 
Their attitude toward the child is like that toward an 
inanimate and prized possession, one to which they give 
the very best of care in order to retain it. 

Mixed with this expression of affection, which overpro- 
tectiveness and overfeeding represent, is an underlying 
hostility in relation to the child. Many mothers contin- 
ually suffer from fears for the safety and security of their 
fat children. Far-reaching protective measures are de- 
vised to spare the mother the anguish of her own anxiety 
even though these measures interfere with the normal activi- 
ties and social adjustment of the child. At the same time 
she is irritated by the demands which this excessive care 
makes upon her. She nags and criticizes the child and 
often resorts to beating him to find relief from her own 
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exasperation and irritation. Yet in her heart she wants to 
retain his affection and loyalty, and food is the constant 
bribe with which she keeps him close and dependent. As 
long as the child is young, there is great prestige value for 
her in having a well-fed child. As he grows older and the 
obesity becomes a handicap she is likely to be the first to 
nag and belittle him for his ungainly appearance and to 
berate him for his greediness. As the child approaches 
adolescence, food becomes a weapon that he may use to 
defeat his mother’s desire to have him look slimmer. Food 
is also his only means of obtaining satisfaction and relief 
from his own uneasiness. 

I cannot go into details of the manifold expression of 
this contradictory, closely dependent, and manifestly 
hostile relationship. In all cases food is of utmost im- 
portance in maintaining a precarious balance. 

The unreasonable behavior of the fat patient who cannot 
follow a diet takes on a new aspect if we keep these con- 
siderations in mind. Giving up his food means giving up 
his only source of pleasure and enjoyment. The very size 
itself, although resented because it is being constantly 
ridiculed, nevertheless gives the fat child, who has no basic 
security in his interpersonal relations, a certain sense of 
strength and security. Eating often serves the purpose of 
combating anxiety, and his ungainly size keeps him away 
from dreaded contacts with other children. 


ADAPTING DIETARY MANAGEMENT TO UNDERLYING CAUSES 


These aspects of the obesity problem lead us to an en- 
tirely different way of evaluating a reducing program. 
The first question which offers itself is whether or not a 
child should reduce at all. Sometimes the mother brings 
a young child for examination only because the school or 
health station insists on it. She herself considers him to 
be in the best of health. There is very little one can do 
except leave the door open for later contact when she is 
more ready to see the obesity as a problem for the child. 
In displaying such a lenient attitude we have to keep in 
mind that the social rating of excess weight fluctuates in 
different cultural groups, and at different periods within 
the same group. Our present beauty ideal calls for a slim 
and trim figure. Just one generation ago a Frenchman 
named Heckel complained that it was nearly impossible 
to induce a woman to strive for a slimmer figure. The 
latest vogue at that time was un décolleté impressif which 
his women patients were unwilling to forego. There are 
other situations in which focusing on the weight is contra- 
indicated: for instance, when the child is emotionally so 
unstable and really crushed by his neurotic environment 
that it would be risky to interfere with his one source of 
satisfaction. Such extreme cases of emotional malde- 
velopment, in which the child seems to be on the verge of 
a major mental disorder, are rare. In the great majority 
of cases, helping them to reduce their bulk will be good 
mental hygiene. 

In prescribing a diet for fat children several points have 
to be kept in mind. These children are unhappy and 
poorly adjusted in their whole way of living. Depriving 
them of food wiil only add to their burden unless one can 
help them at the same time to find other sources of satis- 
faction and, even more important, more self-respect. 
These children have been hurt in this regard in many ways. 
The crushingly possessive and overprotective attitude 
of the mother frequently interferes with the development 
of adequate self-esteem. Overeating and being big are 
their defense against being completely crushed. At the 
same time their very appearance and their immature and 
babyish behavior make them the butt and laughing-stock 
in school and on the playground, and thus increase their 
sense of being inferior and unwanted. 

It seems to me that true interest in the problems of these 
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children, combined with a serious and respectful attitude 
is a basic requirement in handling them. In addition, 
frequent contacts, if possible at weekly intervals, are 
necessary. Asking a fat child to eat less places a very 
hard task before him. He has had little chance to develop 
self-reliance, and our continuous interest has to supply him 
with a confidence which he himself does not feel. - This 
means also that we should not assume a punitive or dis. 
gusted attitude if the child does not adhere to the diet. 
It is more helpful and encouraging to find out what made 
the effort so difficult during that particular week. 

By having a child talk freely about the forces which kept 
him from being cooperative in regard to the diet, we learn 
about his daily habits and sorrows. The visits can be 
conducted in a casual and good-humored way. As long 
as the child senses the underlying seriousness of the dieti- 
tian he will enjoy this contact as a new friendship and will 
gain more personal security by it; his cooperation in follow- 
ing the diet and losing weight eventually becomes an 
expression of his confidence and appreciation. The par- 
allelism between the frequency of visits and ability to lose 
weight is really striking. 

To illustrate this point, I shall cite the experience we 
had with ‘Jumbo.”’ During his first 10 months of contact 
with us he lost 99 pounds and grew 3 inches, and also 
began to show signs of puberty. During these 10 months, 
he spent 10 weeks at the hospital where he lost a total of 
58 pounds. The remaining 41 pounds were lost while at 
home, that is, in the same environment in which he had 
become monstrously fat. During the 30 weeks he made 
23 visits to the clinic. No appointments were missed 
except for illness, holydays, or other special events. He 
then went to summer camp, his only visit to the country 
in his whole life, which he enjoyed greatly and where he 
gained only 3 pounds. During the next year he made but 
10 visits to the clinic, due to the fact that the obesity clinic 
had to be closed. The boy gained 23 pounds during this 
year, remaining just below 200 pounds. During the 
following year he made only one visit to the outpatient 
department at which time he was seen by a physician who 
was a stranger to him, and he did not come back until I 
sent him a letter after my return to New York. During 
this vear he had gained 82 pounds. How deserted he 
felt may be judged from his accusing remark, ‘‘I thought 
the hospital had forgotten about me.”’ 

While I advocate regular and continuous contact as 
essential to success in the dietary management of obesity, 
I am aware of the possible objection that this fosters a 
dependent relationship which is not entirely desirable. 
Lack of independence is one of the greatest shortcomings 
in the personality development of obese children and 
therefore needs consideration in their management. To 
help them achieve true independence would be a psy- 
chiatric task far outside the dietary treatment. Yet even 
these casual contacts can be of great help for many fat 
children in making them more self-reliant and self-respect- 
ing as was attested by one of our patients whose curiosity 
prompted him to inquire about the ‘‘potent stuff’’ in his 
diet. He really was puzzled, for he said, ‘“This diet does 
much more to me than making me lose weight—it makes 
me a different boy.” 

It is the recognition of the dietitian’s task as a morale 
builder in helping people adjust to changing food habits 
that makes these considerations of the management of 4 
reducing diet in obese children a timely subject for this 
Wartime Conference. 
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conditions in which the amount of carbohydrate in 
the diet seems to be of particular importance. 

Let us start by defining terms. What do we mean by 
high, normal, and low-carbohydrate diets? In view of 
the wide diversity of food habits, these definitions can 
only be approximate. It is generally stated that carbo- 
hydrate supplies from one half to two thirds of the total 
caloric requirement. On this basis, and allowing 80 to 100 
mm. protein per day, we can estimate that the average, 
moderately. active individual, requiring 2000 to 2500 
calories daily, will consume 250 to 400 gm. carbohydrate. 
[shall therefore speak of low-carbohydrate diets as those 
containing less than 250 gm., and high-carbohydrate as 
over 400 gm. If we accept this premise, it is apparent 
that almost no diabetics are treated by a really high- 
carbohydrate diet. What the proponents of such diets 
actually mean is a diet of normal carbohydrate content. 


T= following remarks are necessarily limited to a few 


DIABETES 


The furore over the diabetic diet—high (or normal) 
versus low-carbohydrate—has raged for years. Of late 
there have been some signs of an armistice, but the front 
isnot so stable as to preclude occasional patrol skirmishes 
of considerable sharpness. The most significant develop- 
ment is the shift in position recently taken by some of the 
advocates of liberalism. They formerly maintained that 
diabetes could be as well controlled on a high as on a low- 
carbohydrate diet. They appear now to have lost all 
interest in control, except for the prevention of ketosis, 
and state that since no one has established that hyper- 
glveemia and glycosuria are harmful in themselves, there 
isno reason to keep patients sugar-free. This is not a new 
idea, but it has received added impetus from the work of 
Tolstoi (1), whose publications have elicited vigorous 
counter-attacks from more conservative quarters. The 
fundamental issue is whether the maintenance of a normal 
blood sugar should or should not be the goal of treatment 
in diabetes. For those who believe that control of glvco- 
suria is unimpertant, the diet unrestricted in carbohydrate 
is, of course, the logical answer. The following remarks 
are not addressed to them but to the majority who are 
imbued with a pardonable desire to make their patients 
as nearly normal, clinically and chemically, as possible. 

During the past 30 years the treatment of diabetes has 
passed through 3 stages, each of which has contributed in 
a very practical way to the dietary management of the 
present-day diabetic. In the first stage, the period before 
insulin, the only known way to control the disease was to 
reduce the carbohydrate of the diet to a point where the 
patient could utilize it without loss in the urine. Some 
severely diabetic patients could not tolerate any preformed 
carbohydrate without glycosuria, and diets containing 20 
to 50 gm. carbohydrate were commonplace. It therefore 
seemed necessary to supply the patient’s caloric needs 
chiefly in the form of protein and fat. This procedure, 
while it did tend to reduce the excretion of sugar, often 
led to serious ketosis, which was worse than the glycosuria 
which it tried to correct. It was then found (2, 3) that 
undernutrition, accomplished by limitation of protein and 
lat as well as of carbohydrate, not only minimized ketosis 
but in many cases actually increased carbohydrate toler- 
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ance. The accepted diet of this era, then, was low in 
everything; for example, a typical diet would contain 
‘arbohydrate, 40 gm.; protein, 50 gm.; fat, 70 gm.; and 
yield 990 calories. Here there was no question of high 
versus low-carbohydrate, only of low versus lower. 

While there is no need to be so extreme today, the lessons 
of those days are still applicable. The value of a certain 
degree of undernutrition, for example, is attested by the 
fact that the diabetic, for reasons which no one under- 
stands, requires less insulin when he is thin than when he 
isfat. Buta more pertinent point is the next one. When 
we meet a diabetic whose disease is so mild that we think 
he may get along without insulin, we are in much the same 
situation as were physicians a quarter of a century ago. It 
would seem foolish to prescribe a diet of 200 or 300 gm. 
‘-arbohydrate when a lesser amount would give him a 
better chance of doing without insulin. Even in marked 
glycosuria it is usually impossible to judge the severity of 
the disease at the first visit. It is well, as Joslin (4) points 
out, to assume that the case is mild and, unless ketosis is 
present, to start with a diet in which the carbohydrate is 
as low as is consistent with palatability. We have there- 
fore settled on a figure of about 100 gm. as an ‘‘observa- 
tion” diet, to be altered later as developments indicate. 
A standard diet of this sort, used at the beginning of treat- 
ment, furnishes a good yardstick with which to evaluate 
the severity of the condition from patient to patient. We 
have thus aligned ourselves with the low-carbohydrate 
school for two specific categories of patients: the mild 
diabetic who may be able to get along without insulin; 
and the new and untreated diabetic whose tolerance for 
-arbohydrate is unknown. 


DIABETES AND INSULIN 


The second stage began with the discovery of insulin (5) 
in 1921. Higher carbohydrate diets, ranging from 200 to 
250 gm., now became practical for the first time, and about 
1926 several reports appeared recommending their use (6). 
There were many things in favor of sucha regimen. While 
more insulin was needed, the increase in units of insulin 
was proportionately less than that in grams of starch. 
The diet approached that of the normal, which did much 
to minimize the stigma (as many patients thought) of 
having diabetes; and because it was already a liberal diet, 
there was less temptation to exceed it. Most striking of 
all was the greater sense of well-being reported by most 
patients. This type of diet, with the proper restriction of 
total calories, has enjoyed a wide and, on the whole, justi- 
fied popularity. It is only fair to state, however, that 
some of the theoretical advantages originally claimed for 
it have not been substantiated by either clinical or experi- 
mental proof. There is, for example, no good evidence in 
man that a high-carbohydrate, low-fat diet is any more 
effective in preventing hyperlipemia and atherosclerosis 
than the low-carbohydrate, high-fat diet as used in many 
diabetic clinics. 

Regular or crystalline insulin is particularly well adapted 
for use with the high or normal carbohydrate diet. Its 
action is rapid in onset and lasts for only 4 to 6 hours. 
This insulin, given shortly before the meal, acts quickly 
and intensively at a time when the tendency toward 
hyperglycemia is the greatest, and permits a large amount 
of carbohydrate, say 80 gm., to be ingested at a meal. 
Furthermore, by distributing the carbohydrate so that 
larger amounts are given at breakfast and supper when 
insulin can be taken at home, and smaller amounts at 
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lunch when it is inconvenient to take insulin, the number 
of injections can usually be held to two a day. In severe 
diabetes an additional dose may be necessary at or after 
midnight to prevent the marked hyperglycemia before 
breakfast which characterizes these patients. 

Finally, the third stage, that of protamine insulin (7), 
later modified to protamine zinc insulin (8), has brought 
its own peculiar problems with respect to carbohydrate. 
An appreciation. of these problems is impossible without 
an understanding of the way in which protamine zinc 
insulin works. The fundamental fact is that when ad- 
ministered once a day to the diabetic patient, it does not 
have a period of maximum effectiveness a certain number 
of hours after injection, as do the shortly acting insu- 
lins, but operates in a relatively constant manner through- 
out the 24 hours (9). A given dose establishes the 
carbohydrate metabolism at a certain level which is repre- 
sented by the height of the fasting blood sugar. The blood 
sugar is pushed above this level by each meal. How far 
above, and for how long, depends first upon how much 
carbohydrate that meal contains and second upon the 
ability of the patient’s own pancreas to respond to this 
sudden hyperglycemia by secreting extra insulin at the 
crucial moment. During the night, on the other hand, 
when the patient abstains from food, the blood sugar is 
gradually returned to the fasting level by the continuously 
acting protamine zinc insulin. These physiologic facts 
serve to explain certain clinical ones; for instance, why the 
mild or moderately severe diabetic does so well with 
protamine insulin alone. The protamine controls his 
endogenous carbohydrate metabolism and establishes a 
normal blood sugar during fasting, his pancreatic re- 
serve being such that it can supply an additional amount 
of. insulin at mealtime when it is needed. It also 
becomes clear why a constantly acting substance like 
protamine zinc insulin cannot be expected to control the 
postprandial hyperglycemia of a severely diabetic patient. 
Despite a normal fasting blood sugar, the carbohydrate 
which he eats, even though small in amount, is too much 
for his own insulin supply, and adequate control can be 
accomplished only by administering a supplementary dose 
of quickly acting insulin before one or more of the meals. 

Dietary treatment with protamine zinc insulin should 
be highly individualized. It is apparent that the blood 
sugar will rise less after a meal with 30 or 40 gm. carbo- 
hydrate than with 70 or 80 gm. Thus, in the milder cases, 
in which protamine alone can be made effective, control is 
better maintained on a diet containing from 100 to 150 
gm. carbohydrate per day than on more liberal allowances. 
If the patient is a laborer, however, and requires 3000 
calories per day, one has no choice but to increase the 
carbohydrate to 200 gm. or more and use supplementary 
regular insulin if hyperglycemia results. With severe 
diabetes, especially in younger persons, the problem is 
different. The blood sugar in most of these patients is 
unstable and fluctuates widely even with insulin, diet, and 
activity constant. Since it is necessary to adjust the insu- 
lin so that hypoglycemic levels will not be reached on the 
downswings of the blood sugar, it is inevitable that a 
certain amount of glycosuria will occur on the upswings. 
In order to compensate for the loss of 20 to 30 gm. sugar 
per day in the urine and to provide for an adequate net 
retention of glucose in the body, diets of about 200 gm. 
carbohydrate should be used. The majority of such 
patients, as previously indicated, require supplementary 
regular insulin anyway, and if this is given before break- 
fast, at the same time as the protamine, the breakfast 
carbohydrate can be increased considerably without sacri- 
ficing much in the way of control. The higher carbo- 
hydrate diet, however, may necessitate an additional small 
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dose of regular insulin before supper. As a precaution 
against nocturnal hypoglycemia due to the protamine it 
is wise to give a bedtime feeding of 20 to 30 gm. of slowly 
absorbed carbohydrate and protein. 


HYPOGLYCEMIA 


Spontaneous hypoglycemia, in some forms the opposite 
of diabetes, is often amenable to dietary treatment. The 
type of diet depends upon the cause. It will be recalled 
that the liver is the only direct source of sugar for the blood. 
It follows that anything which prevents or seriously re- 
duces the accumulation of hepatic glycogen will tend to 
permit hypoglycemia at times other than when food is 
taken. The ability of the liver to store and retain glycogen 
depends, among other things, upon the functional integrity 
of the anterior pituitary and the adrenal cortex. . During 
fasting the hormones of these organs operate to maintain 
glycogen in the liver by two mechanisms: first, by increas- 
ing the formation of carbohydrate from endogenous pro- 
tein; and second, by reducing the rate of consumption of 
glucose by the tissues. It is for these reasons that some 
patients with pituitary or adrenal insufficiency, as repre- 
sented by Simmonds’s disease and Addison’s disease, 
respectively, are subject to hypoglycemia during the 
intervals between meals. Another contributing factor is 
that such persons display an abnormal sensitivity to 
insulin—not only to the injected hormone but also, pre- 
sumably, to that which they normally manufacture 
themselves. The dietary treatment of this form of hypo- 
glycemia, therefore, consists of the frequent administration 
of large amounts of carbohydrate in order to maintain 
the glycogen reserves at an adequate level. 

In contrast is the hypoglycemia of hyperinsulinism. 
Here the glycogen stores are normal or greater than 
normal, and the blood sugar is lowered by the super- 
abundance of insulin, which probably acts on glucose both 
to increase its conversion to glycogen and to accelerate 
its peripheral utilization, as well as suppressing gluconeo- 
genesis. While sugar, either by vein or by mouth, will 
relieve the symptoms temporarily, the end result is a 
greater stimulation of the islet cells and a further depres- 
sion of the blood sugar. A diet low in carbohydrate and 
high in protein and fat reduces such stimulation to a mini- 
mum and has been found to give satisfactory results in 
many of the milder cases (10). When, however, the 
disease is severe, as it usually is in islet cell carcinoma, such 
measures will not suffice, and one is forced to give carbo- 
hydrate, often in enormous amounts, as a life-saving 
procedure (11). 

A third form of hypoglycemia is seen in glycogenosis or 
von Gierke’s disease (12)—a rare condition which results, 
apparently, from a failure of the enzyme system which 
breaks down glycogen to glucose. The liver becomes 
engorged with glycogen which it cannot release to the 
blood as sugar, and ketosis results because the tissues, 
lacking sufficient glucose for their energy requirements, are 
forced to utilize chiefly protein and fat. Obviously, if 
most of the sugar traveling from the intestine via the 
portal system is seized and imprisoned in the liver, the 
forcing of carbohydrate in the diet will be of little avail. 
It is fortunate that the hypoglycemia of this disease 18 
usually asymptomatic. ; 

Finally, mild hypoglycemia has been reported in certain 
functional disorders of the nervous system, particularly 
the neuroses. Although it is doubtful that the cause is 4 
low-grade hyperinsulinism, Portis and Zitman (13) have 
recently reported marked improvement following a low- 
carbohydrate, high-protein, high-fat diet and atropine 
such patients who complain of fatigue and who show what 
these investigators regard as flat glucose tolerance curves. 
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DISEASES OF THE LIVER 


The importance of carbohydrate in the treatment of 
diseases of the liver has long been known. It is well 
illustrated by a story told by the late Joseph L. Miller. 
Many years ago, as he was making ward rounds in the Cook 
County Hospital, he saw a woman seriously ill with cirrho- 
sis of the liver and ascites. Repeated paracentesis and 
other measures had been of no avail and it seemed apparent 
that she had not long to live. Shortly thereafter, Dr. 
Miller’s service on the ward appears to have been inter- 
rupted for some reason, but when he returned several 
months later he found the patient still there and seemingly 
in good health. He asked her whether she knew what 
had been responsible for her improvement, whereupon she 
replied: ‘Yes, sir, I do. Soon after you saw me a few 
months ago an angel appeared to me in a dream and told 
me that if I would eat a pound of sugar a day I would get 
well. I ate a pound of sugar every day and here I am.” 
Dr. Miller, making ward rounds in another hospital 20 
years later, encountered this same patient again, and 
again she was ill with cirrhosis and ascites. Sugar, of 
course, did not cure the disease, but it appeared to have 
given the patient a longer lease on life. 

It must have been about the time of Dr. Miller’s experi- 
ence that Opie and Alford (14) showed that in animals a 
high-carbohydrate diet afforded marked protection of the 
liver against damage produced by chloroform. Whipple 
and others (15) demonstrated that, once injury had 
occurred, repair was much more rapid on a carbohydrate 
diet than during starvation, a diet of skim milk and bread 
enabling a liver which had lost half its normal structure as 
a result of chloroform poisoning to effect complete repair 
in from 7 to9 days. Ten years later Ravdin (16) showed 
that the liver damage and glycogen depletion following 
ligation of the common bile duct in dogs were rapidly 
corrected by a high-carbohydrate diet. While this paper 
is not concerned with the subject of protein, it is worth 
mentioning that for some years protein foods stood in 
disrepute in the treatment of disease of the liver. This 
was traceable at least in part to the work of Bollman and 
Mann (17) who found that in dogs with cirrhotic livers 
produced by carbon tetrachloride, the administration of a 
meat diet led to ascites, whereas a high-carbohydrate diet 
did not. These workers, however, have since established 
the fact that protein from milk, eggs, and vegetables does 
not produce this effect (cf. 20). Ravdin and co-workers 
(18), moreover, have recently shown that in rats a diet 
high in protein gives far greater protection from fatty 
infiltration of the liver after chloroform than does a low 
and probably inadequate protein diet, even at the same 
level of glycogen. It now seems evident that poor nutri- 
tion, particularly in terms of carbohydrate, protein, and 
vitamins, if not directly injurious to the liver, at least 
plays a role in rendering it more susceptible to hepatotoxic 
agents. 

As a result of these and other experimental studies, the 
prognosis in cirrhosis of the liver has been definitely im- 
proved in recent years. In 1942 Patek and Post (19) 
published their intensive study of 54 cases of cirrhosis 
treated by a highly nutritious diet supplemented with 
vitamin B concentrates, and compared their results with 
those in a control series of 386 patients with the disease 
treated in various ways in other hospitals. They report 
that: “Following the onset of ascites, 72 per cent of the 
treated series, as compared with 57 per cent of the controls, 
survived 6 months. At the end of the first year, 57 per 
cent of the treated series survived, but only 39 per cent of 
the controls. At the end of the second year, 45 per cent 
of the treated series, as compared to 21 per cent of the 
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controls, were still alive.”” The diet used in these investi- 
gations contained 365 gm. carbohydrate, 139 gm. protein, 
and 175 gm. fat, yielding about 3600 calories, and was 
supplemented with 50 gm. brewers’ yeast per day. Flem- 
ing and Snell (20) have reported a similar experience with 
a diet aimed at providing optimum nutrition. These 
results, accomplished by nutritional methods, represent an 
encouraging advance in the treatment of a discouraging 
disease. 

The facts concerning the protective action of carbohy- 
drate on the liver have obvious implications for the sur- 
geon. Hepatic glycogen is depleted to a greater or less 
degree by all the inhalation anesthetics and by shock. 
Whenever possible, the patient should receive 500 gm. 
carbohydrate and a liberal allowance of protein daily for 
2 or 3 days before any major operation. It may be neces- 
sary to resort to the parenteral administration of glucose 
to accomplish this, but it is considered worth while, never- 
theless. In this connection, it should be emphasized that 
there is no need to give insulin with the glucose if the 
patient is not diabetic. 


HYPERTHYROIDISM 

Hyperthyroidism is another condition in which the liver 
is depleted of glycogen (21). The value of a high-carbo- 
hydrate, high-calorie diet in this disease is well recognized. 
The fact that hyperglycemia and glycosuria are often pres- 
ent should not deter the physician from forcing carbohy- 
drate. These manifestations, unless true diabetes also 
exists, are not due to a deficiency of insulin but principally 
to an abnormally rapid absorption from the intestine; 
the administration of insulin is not indicated. 


OTHER CONDITIONS 


Brief mention should be made of bland diets, particu- 
larly those used in the treatment of irritable colon and 
peptic ulcer. These are necessarily high in carbohydrate 
and lacking in fresh vegetables and fruits, whole grain 
cereals and, in the ulcer diet, meat. Although the fact is 
no doubt well known, it should be emphasized that such 
diets are apt to be grossly deficient in the B complex and 
ascorbic acid. Not only is the supply inadequate for 
normal needs but, in the case of the B vitamins, the 
requirement is considerably increased by the high-carbo- 
hydrate content of the diet. Menus so unbalanced as 
these certainly justify the use of supplementary vitamin 
preparations. 


SPRUE 


Let us conclude this discussion as we began it—with a 
controversial subject. I refer to the diet in sprue. This 
disease (and there is probably no difference between the 
tropical and nontropical forms) is characterized by a fatty 
diarrhea, flatulence, glossitis and anemia. Nearly as 
many kinds of diet have been recommended for its treat- 
ment as there are authors who have written on the subject. 
Great virtues have been attributed to such currently 
esoteric articles as bananas and strawberries, of which 
Thaysen (22) sometimes gave from 2 to 3 kg. per day. 
Since each author has claimed great success with his 
particular regimen, it becomes questionable whether the 
diet makes any difference at all. 

Some knowledge, however, has accumulated in recent 
years with respect to the pathologic physiology of sprue 
which is of help in placing its dietary treatment on a 
rational basis. The outstanding defect is an impairment 
of intestinal absorption, particularly with respect to fatty 
acids and glucose (22). The stools may contain 80 per 
cent of the dry weight in total fat, as compared to the 
normal of about 20 per cent, and as much as 100 gm. fat 
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per day may be lost in the feces (23). The impairment of 
carbohydrate absorption is evidenced both by the frothy 
character of the stools and by the failure of the blood sugar 
to rise appreciably after the oral administration of glucose. 
Verzar and McDougall (24) and, more recently, Hanes and 
Reiser (25) have pointed out that the absorption of both 
fatty acids and glucose depends upon their phosphorylation 
in the intestinal mucosa, and the latter have demonstrated 
that the decrease in both serum and urinary phosphorus 
which normally follows the ingestion of a fat or carbohy- 
drate meal fails to occur in sprue. It has been postulated, 
therefore, that a breakdown in the phosphorylating mecha- 
nism is an integral feature of the disease. 

Bassett and his colleagues (26) have shown that in active 
sprue the excretion of fecal fat is roughly proportional to 
the amount of fat in the diet. Since an excess of fatty acid 
in the intestinal contents undoubtedly aggravates, if it 
does not cause, the diarrhea, there is good reason for the 
accepted practice of sharply restricting the intake of fat. 
The corollary of a low-fat diet, however, is that it must 
contain large amounts of carbohydrate in order to supply 
adequate calories. While some patients with sprue do not 
tolerate carbohydrate, particularly in the form of starch, 
the majority apparently do. We recently observed a 
patient with this disease who, on a diet containing less than 
1 gm. fat and about 60 gm. protein, consumed 720 gm. ecar- 
bohydrate per day for weeks on end, much of it in the form 
of fruit juices and soft drinks. Despite a flat glucose 
tolerance curve, the patient must have absorbed the 
greater part of this dietary sugar, for she gained weight 
steadily, had no diarrhea, and felt very well. A gradual 
increase in the fat of the diet to a maximum of 250 gm. 
per day eventually resulted in an attack of sprue, surpris- 
ingly enough, without steatorrhea. 

Since the absorption of amino acids in this disease seems 
to be unimpaired, protein may be used liberally. This 
being true, and since it is desirable to keep the intake of fat 
at a low level, the amount of carbohydrate offered will be 
determined by the total caloric allowance, which certainly 
should be high. The modern concept of the therapeutic 
diet in sprue, then, might be represented by some such 
figures as fat 30 gm., protein 150 gm., carbohydrate 500 
gm. and calories 2870. 

Only the briefest mention can be made of the important 
facts that sprue is now thought to be a deficiency disease 
and that some substances in crude liver extract, probably 
members of the B complex, are of considerable value in its 
control (27-29). 

In conclusion, if one generalization may be drawn from 
these somewhat rambling remarks, it is that in any discus- 
sion of diet in disease, one cannot consider carbohydrate, 
or for that matter, protein or fat, separately from its 
nutritional companions. 
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ASCORBIC ACID, THIAMIN, AND RIBOFLAVIN RETENTION IN 
QUICK-FROZEN BROCCOLI IN INSTITUTION FOOD SERVICE’ 


JOSEPHINE BROWN JONES, Px.D., MARION A. WOOD, M.S., MARGARET G. PHILLIPS, M.S. 
FAITH FENTON, Pu.D., ann KATHARINE W. HARRIS, M.A. 


State College of Home Economics, and Cornell University Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, New York 


literature on the ascorbic acid content of fresh broc- 

coli and some on that of frozen broccoli, very lit- 
tlehad been reported on the thiamin and riboflavin content 
of fresh broccoli and still less on that of frozen broccoli. 
\ few studies were found in the literature on losses of 
vitamins during the quantity cookery of vegetables, but 
none included broccoli. 


A erat considerable information was found in the 
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Values for the ascorbic acid content of raw fresh broccoli 
were reported, respectively (1-8), as follows: 32, 71, 113 
to 174, 67 to 122, 130 to 137.5, 80.1, 69, and 95 mg. per 100 
gm.; values for quick-frozen broccoli, respectively (4, 9, 
10), 110 to 149, 90, and 88 mg. per 100 gm. 

The thiamin content of raw fresh broccoli was reported, 
respectively (8, 11, 13), as follows: .086, .126, and .099 
mg. per 100 gm.; of commercially quick-frozen broccoli, 
respectively (11, 14, 15), .084, .088, and .106 mg. per 
100 gm. 

Riboflavin values for raw fresh broccoli were reported, 
respectively (8, 12), as follows: .32 and .176 mg. per 100 
gm.; for commercially’ quick-frozen broccoli, (12, 14), 
20 and .096 mg. per 100 gm. 

Daum, Aimone, and Hollister (16), working with 13 
canned and fresh vegetables other than broccoli, reported 
cooking losses for ascorbic acid as varying from 5.5 to 44.4 
per cent. Losses during 1-hour holding periods on the 
steam-table varied from 6.2 to 50 per cent for the 13 vege- 
tables. Total losses during cooking and holding varied 
from 16.6 to 55.5 per cent. 

PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to determine the retention 
of ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin in commercially 
quick-frozen broccoli for certain institution food service 
procedures of cooking and serving. 

Steaming and boiling were the cooking methods com- 
pared. The steaming was done in a pressure-type steamer, 
the boiling in 2 sizes of steam-jacketed kettles, in a pan 
on a gas range, and in a stockpot in a United States Army 
field range. Drained cooked broccoli was held as follows: 
ina heated service unit 15, 30 and 120 min.; at room tem- 
perature 6 hr. then reheated by 2 methods (in a steam- 
jacketed kettle and in a steamer); and in a refrigerator 6 
hr. then reheated in a steamer. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The quick-frozen broccoli was part of the 1942 com- 
mercial pack of Birds Eye-Snider, Incorporated. The broc- 
coli was of the Italian Green Sprouting variety, grown on 
silt loam soil, harvested and frozen September 25, 1942. 
Prior to freezing the broccoli was washed, cut into 43-inch 
lengths measuring from the tip or head, and was trimmed 
to remove the attached leaves and leaf-stems. The small 
inner leaves were not removed but the leaves extending 
beyond the head were cut back. The broccoli was steam- 
blanched, packed in 13-oz. packages, and frozen in a 
Birds Eye multiplate freezer. The approximate tempera- 

‘Received for publication February 12, 1944. The frozen 


roceoli used in this study was furnished by Birds Eye-Snider, 
Ine., New York City. 
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ture of the plates of this machine was — 28°F. (—33.3°C.). 
At the commercial plant the broccoli was stored in a 
refrigerated warehouse maintained at « temperature of 
0°F. On delivery to the laboratory the total shipment 
was stored in a walk-in refrigerator held at —20°F. As 
needed for experimental work, sufficient broccoli for 2 or 3 
days’ study was transferred to a more convenient refrigera- 
tor held at 6 to 10°F. 

Cooking Equipment. The following types of equipment 
were used: 

(a) For steaming: Two-compartment, direct-connected steamer 
with synchronized thermostatic control, each compartment 
equipped with temperature-pressure gage; Maximum pressure in 
compartments, 51b. | 

(b) For boiling: 1. Steam-jacketed kettles: 5-gal., deep-type, 
nickel, diameter 13 in., depth 103 in.; and 25-gal., shallow-type, 
aluminum, diameter 28 in., depth 13 in. 2. Aluminum pan, 10-qt. 
capacity, diameter 12 in., depth 5 in., on closed-top gas range. 
3. Aluminum pot, 16-gal. capacity, diameter 16} in., depth 15} 
in., in U.S. Army field range. 


Cooking Methods. In each case broccoli was cooked 
without preliminary defrosting except for the two methods 
where it was necessary to defrost it partially in order 
to obtain uniform doneness. Five-pound lots which 
yielded approximately 25 servings, and 20-lb. lots which 
yielded approximately 100 servings were used. In all the 
studies in which the boiling method was used, broccoli 
was immersed in boiling tap water to which salt had been 
added in the proportion of one quarter cup per gallon of 
water, and cooked uncovered. The time of cooking was 
counted from the time the vegetable was immersed. The 
quantity of water used was determined according to the 
amount needed to cover the broccoli in the different types 
of equipment. The broccoli was cooked until just tender; 
the time varied according to the type of equipment. Each 
cooking, holding, and reheating procedure was repeated 5 
times. In steaming, the following methods were employed: 


(a) each 5-lb. lot which had been partially defrosted at 78 to 
82°F. for 1} hr., and the stalks pulled apart slightly, was placed 
in an aluminum perforated steamer basket, steamed 8 min. and 
sampled immediately. 

(b) each 5-lb. lot of solidly frozen broccoli was placed in an 
aluminum nonperforated steamer pan, and 5 qt. boiling water 
and 5 tbsp. salt added. At the end of the 9-min. steaming period, 
the broccoli was transferred to a shallow perforated pan, 17 x 11 x 2? 
in., drained 23 min., andsampled. The steamer was preheated to 
212°F. Inorder to reach the maximum pressure and temperature 
at the end of the short cooking period, the steamer was operated 
as if free-venting for 3 min. to expel the air in the steam chamber 
quickly. During the remainder of the steaming period, 5 and 6 
min. for the just-mentioned methods (a) and (b), respectively, 
the steamer was operated under pressure. An average of 223°F. 
and from 3 to 4 lb. pressure was reached. 


In boiling, the following institution equipment and 
methods were used: 


(a) A 5-gal., deep-type, steam-jacketed kettle: 1. Each 5-lb. lot 
of solidly frozen broccoli was placed in an aluminum perforated 
basket the same shape as the kettle and immersed in 8 qt. boiling, 
salted water and boiled uncovered 8 min., during which time the 
water did not stop boiling. Water was removed through the draw- 
off faucet and the broccoli further drained 2} min. 2. Each 5-lb. 
lot was cooked and drained in the same way except that the boiling 
time was increased from 8 to 24 min. 

(b) A 25-gal., shallow-type steam-jacketed kettle: Each 20-lb. lot 
of solidly frozen broccoli was placed in a shallow perforated rec- 
tangular pan, 17 x 11 x 2 in., immersed in 14 gal. boiling, salted 
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water, and boiled 7 min., during which time the water did not stop 
— Broccoli was drained as described under method (a) 
above. 

(ce) Pan on a closed-top gas range: Each 5-lb. lot of solidly 
frozen broccoli was placed in an aluminum pan of 10-qt. capacity 
containing 4 qt. boiling, salted water, and cooked 16 min., about 10 
min. of which was required to return the water to boiling. The 
broccoli was transferred to a shallow perforated pan 17 x 11 x 2} in. 
and drained 2} min. before sampling. 

(d) Stockpot in a U. S. Army field range: A 16-gal. aluminum 
stockpot which was a part of the field range equipment was used. 
Each 20-lb. lot of broccoli, which had been partially defrosted at 
78 to 82°F. for 6 hr., and the stalks pulled apart slightly, was 
placed in a wire basket of the same shape as the stockpot, im- 
mersed in 6 gal. boiling, salted water and cooked uncovered until 
just tender, from 16 to 20 min. The cooking time varied because 
difficulty was encountered in controlling the flame of the gasoline 
burner. At the end of the cooking period, the broccoli was lifted 
in the wire basket from the water, placed on a tray, and allowed to 
drain 5 min. 


Holding Cooked Broccoli for Serving. Drained broccoli 
which had been cooked in the 5-gal. steam-jacketed kettle 
was divided into three 600-gm. lots and each lot placed in 
a shallow, square, stainless steel counter pan. These were 
held in an electrically-heated, thermostatically-controlled, 
insulated and enclosed service counter 15, 30, and 120 
min. with the automatic heat control set at 150°F. At the 
end of the holding periods the broccoli was removed, 
weighed, and sampled. 

Holding Cooked Broccoli for Reheating, and Reheating 
Methods. 

(a) Holding at room temperature: Each 8-lb. lot of 
drained, cooked broccoli was covered with 8 qt. cold tap 
water and held 6 hr. in an aluminum pan at a temperature 
of 78 to 82°F. Two methods of reheating were used: 
1. Broccoli was transferred from the water to a shallow 
perforated pan and immersed in 10 gal. boiling water in 
the 25-gal. steam-jacketed kettle 2 min., during which 
time the water did not stop boiling. It was then drained 
as described previously. 2. Broccoli in the water in which 
it had stood was placed in the free-venting steamer and 
steamed 7 min. It was then transferred to a shallow per- 
forated pan and drained 23 min. 

(b) Holding in the refrigerator: Each 4-lb. lot of drained 
cooked broccoli was placed in an aluminum steamer pan 
and held in the refrigerator at 36 to 40°F. for 6 hr. At 
the end of this time, the broccoli was covered with 4 qt. 
hot (140 to 150°F.) tap water, placed in the free-venting 
steamer and steamed 7 min. It was transferred to a shal- 
low perforated pan and drained 2} min. 

Palatability Tests. Palatability tests were made on the 
broccoli cooked by the different methods by 8 experienced 
judges. Ratings were made for appearance, texture, and 
flavor, and for general acceptability. 

Sampling. A slice 1 to 1} in. thick was taken from the 
side of each of 8 boxes of solidly frozen broccoli. For the 
5-lb. lots, this constituted a sample from each box. In 
the 20-lb. lots, 8 boxes were selected at random. In 
addition to analyzing the composite samples, the buds and 
stalks were analyzed separately to determine the distribu- 
tion of thiamin and riboflavin. Since the distribution of 
ascorbic acid in another lot of quick-frozen broccoli from 
the same company had been reported by Barnes, Tressler, 
and Fenton (10), no additional analysis was made. 

After the samples were taken, the remainder of each 
block was cooked. In sampling the cooked vegetable, 
about 8 stalks were selected from the top, the center, and 
the bottom. The weight of each lot was recorded at the 
beginning and end of each procedure. 

Duplicate 10-gm. samples were used for ascorbic acid 
analyses, 25-gm. samples for thiamin and riboflavin. In 
the studies in which the cooking water was analyzed, 
duplicate 25-ml. samples were used. Extracting acid was 
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added to samples and these were refrigerated until deter- 
minations were made. Ascorbic acid determinations were 
made the day samples were taken; thiamin and riboflavin 
determinations were started and carried as far as the base 
exchange purification. In combination thiamin and ribo- 
flavin determinations, riboflavin analyses were made under 
controlled illumination. 

Chemical Determinations. The method for determining 
ascorbic acid content was that of Bessey and King (17) ag 
modified by Mack and Tressler (18). Samples were 
macerated in a Waring Blendor. Thiamin and riboflavin 
were determined by the Conner and Straub method (12) 
as modified for vegetables by Moyer and Tressler (15). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The average vitamin content for 35 samples of com- 
mercially quick-frozen uncooked broccoli was: ascorbic 
acid, 90 mg.; thiamin, .077 mg.; and riboflavin, .137 mg. 
per 100 gm. The ascorbic acid content ranged from 78 to 
98 mg.; thiamin, .050 to .088 mg.; and riboflavin, .099 to 
.195 mg. per 100 gm. 

In previous work in this laboratory, Barnes, Tressler, 
and Fenton (10) found that the buds of frozen broccoli 
averaged 60 mg. and the stalks 107 mg. ascorbic acid per 
100 gm. (Table 1). The buds of the frozen broccoli from 6 
packages used in the present study contained .095 mg. and 
the stalks .058 mg. thiamin per 100 gm. The riboflavin 
content of the buds averaged .152 mg.; the stalks, .080 mg. 
per 100 gm. - 

The results of the cooking studies are given in Tables 2 
and 3. The data are averages of 5 replicates of each study. 

Steaming. Broccoli steamed without water in the ther- 
mostatic steamer retained: ascorbic acid, 87 per cent; 
thiamin, 83 per cent; and riboflavin, 86 per cent. The 
same amount of broccoli steamed in 5 qt. water retained: 
ascorbic acid, 59 per cent; thiamin, 56 per cent; and ribo- 
flavin, 70 per cent. The cooking water contained: ascorbic 
acid, 35 per cent; thiamin, 46 per cent; and riboflavin, 54 
per cent. There was a 6 per cent destruction of ascorbic 
acid, but no destruction of thiamin. The apparent in- 
crease in riboflavin may be attributed to sampling difficul- 
ties and experimental error encountered when large quanti- 
ties of cooking water necessitated a large multiplication 
factor. 

Boiling. Broccoli boiled 8 min. in the 5-gal. steam- 
jacketed kettle retained: ascorbic acid, 61 per cent; 
thiamin, 56 per cent; and riboflavin, 56 per cent. When 
the boiling time was increased from 8 to 24 min. and other 
conditions were the same, the overcooked broccoli retained: 
ascorbic acid, 46 per cent; thiamin, 44 per cent; and ribo- 
flavin, 48 per cent (Table 3). 

The larger quantity of broccoli boiled in the 25-gal. 
steam-jacketed kettle retained: ascorbic acid, 49 per cent; 
thiamin, 51 per cent; and riboflavin, 50 per cent (Table 2). 
This slightly lower retention may have been due to the 
proportionately larger amount of water needed, 7.e. about 
twice as much per pound of vegetable in order to cover the 
broccoli in a shallow perforated pan in the 25-gal. steam- 
jacketed kettle. 

Broccoli boiled in a pan on top of the gas range retained: 
ascorbic acid, 59 per cent; thiamin, 59 per cent; and ribo- 
flavin, 67 per cent. The cooking water contained 16 per 
cent of the ascorbic acid, 40 per cent of the thiamin, and 41 
per cent of the riboflavin, which indicated some destruction 
of ascorbic acid, but very little of the other 2 vitamins. 

When boiled in the 16-gal. stockpot in the U. 8. Army 
field range, 54 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 61 per cent of 
the thiamin, and 71 per cent of the riboflavin were retained 
in the cooked vegetable. 
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Commercially quick-frozen broccoli from the same com- 
pany when cooked by home methods retained 80 per cent 
ascorbic acid in steaming and 53 per cent in boiling (10). 

Holding for Serving. The 600-gm. lots of drained broc- 
coli boiled in the 5-gal. steam-jacketed kettle and held in 
the service counter 15, 30, and 120 min. lost no ascorbic 
acid at the end of 15 min. However, as the holding period 
increased, losses of 13 per cent at the end of 30 min. and 36 
per cent at the end of 2 hr. occurred. There was little loss 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin in buds and 
stalks of commercially quick-frozen broccoli 


PART OF VEGETABLE | ASCORBIC ACID* THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN 





mg./100 gm. 
/3629* 
.080** 
137 


| mg./100 gm. 
60 


| 
am | 
on 





* Averages of 14 samples (10). 
** Averages of 6 samples. 
+ Averages of 35 samples. 
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kettle rated the highest in general acceptability. Although 
broccoli cooked in the steamer without water was con- 
sidered acceptable, it scored lowest. It was not so green 
and had a less desirable flavor. This method, however, 
resulted in the highest retention of all 3 vitamins. 

Application. It is important to keep in mind that since 
each vegetable reacts differently the results found in this 
study are not necessarily applicable to other frozen vege- 
tables or even to broccoli in the fresh state. 


SUMMARY 


Steaming quick-frozen broccoli resulted in the greatest 
retention, over 80 per cent, of the 3 water-soluble vitamins. 
The steamed product contained per 100 gm.: ascorbic 
acid, 84 mg., thiamin, .053 mg., riboflavin, .108 mg. 
Broccoli cooked in water to cover, either by boiling or 
steaming, retained approximately 50 to 60 per cent of its 
original ascorbic acid and thiamin, and 50 to 70 per cent 
of the riboflavin with an average content as follows: as- 
corbic acid, 53 mg., thiamin, .048 mg., riboflavin, .087 mg. 
per 100 gm. All the methods used yielded acceptable prod- 
ucts; that cooked in water either by boiling or steaming, 


TABLE 2 


AMOUNT 
OF COOKING | 


TYPE OF EQUIPMENT AND METHOD TIME ¢ 


VEGE- 
| TABLE 


Frozen 


un- 
| cooked 


AMOUNT OF 
WATER** 


1b. 


2 
~ 


mg./100 gm. 

Thermostatic steamer 
Without water] 
With water 

Steam-jacketed kettle 


86 
90 


92 
86 
92 


91 


84 
53 


59 
45 
Pan on gas range 55 


Stockpot in U.S. Army field 


16 


20 | 24 |16-20tt 




















54 
| 
* Results for each method are averages of 5 studies. 
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Ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin retention in commercially quick-fro zen broccoli cooked by quantity methods* 


| 
THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN | 
| ORDER OF 
PALAT- 
Frozen ABILITY 
un- | Cooked Poo | RATINGS$ 
cooked | 
| 


% mg./100 gm. % 


Frozen | 
un- |Cooked 
cooked | 


Reten- 
tion 


% 


mg./100 gm. 


| Fourth 
First 


| 
-057 | .053 
-081 | .049 


-076 | .046 
-076 | .041 
-074 | .049 


| .071 | .042 


83 
56 


113 
-128 


130 
127 
.179 


117 


108 
-088 


56 
51 
59 


61 


080 
068 
122 


078 
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** The amount of water was determined by the type of equipment. 
+ The time was counted from the time the broccoli was put in to cook. 


t The cooking water was analyzed for 2 studies only. 

§ The cooked product was acceptable in all methods. 

{ The broccoli was defrosted for 14 hours before steaming. 
|| The broccoli was defrosted for 6 hours before cooking. 


tt Time varied according to the intensity of the heat of the gas flame. 


of thiamin and riboflavin even at the end of 2 hr. 
holding the color deteriorated rapidly. 

Holding and Reheating. The 8-lb. lots of drained broc- 
coli boiled in the 25-gal. steam-jacketed kettle were covered 
with 8 qt. cold tap water and allowed to stand at room 
temperature 6 hr. That reheated after having been 
drained from the water in which it had stood and then 
immersed in boiling water in the 25-gal. steam-jacketed 
kettle 2 min. sustained losses as follows: ascorbic acid, 71 
per cent; thiamin, 57 per cent; and riboflavin, 42 per cent. 
That reheated in the water in which it had stood in the 
steamer lost: ascorbic acid, 60 per cent; thiamin, 52 per 
cent; and riboflavin, 37 per cent. 


During 


The 4-lb. lots of broccoli steamed without water were. 


held in the refrigerator 6 hr. and reheated in 4 qt. hot tap 
water in the steamer with losses as follows: ascorbic acid, 
47 per cent; thiamin, 39 per cent; and riboflavin, 32 per 
cent. 

Palatability Tests. Cooked broccoli was acceptable for 
each method of cooking but some products were rated 
higher than others. Frozen broccoli cooked with water in 
the steamer and that boiled in the 5-gal. steam-jacketed 


TABLE 3 


Effect of long cooking* of commercially quick-frozen broccoli on 
retention of ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin 





| RETENTION 
TIME OF COOKING 





| Ascorbic acid Thiamin 


% 
61 
46 


Riboflavin 





min. 
8 
24 


% 
56 
44 


J 
56 
48 


* Broccoli was cooked in a 5-gal. steam-jacketed kettle with 
8 qt. water. 


rated higher, however, in general acceptability than that 
steamed without water. 

Drained cooked broccoli was held for serving for 15 min. 
without vitamin losses; ascorbic acid was lost gradually 
with further holding. 

Procedures in which cooked broccoli was held under 
varying conditions and reheated in water resulted in losses 
of all 3 water-soluble vitamins and impaired palatability. 
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Cooks in the various kitchens at this reservation trim all scrap fat from meats and save it. Yo 
When the bakery truck makes its daily delivery of bread, it picks up whatever fat is on hand am sp 
and carries it to the rendering plant. There the fat is chopped and ground. It is liquefied Will | 
in a kettle under 250°F. Each pound of fat rendered produces 12 oz. liquid lard and 4 02. Wil te 
eracklings. The lard is drained off through a series of traps into a shallow tray. There it your 
cools into a solid state. The cracklings are sold to a waste fats salvager who resells them to know 
munitions plants. Assoc 
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To carry out successfully the function of predicting how many men will be in the chow line, At 

you've got to be a good prognosticator. Best way to do thisis: (1) Take a look at the weather and a 
during rains, snows, sleet, or extreme cold fewer men are going to venture away from the the r 

post. (2) If you had a psychologist working for you, he could probably draw intricate graphs hild 

showing the relation of the day of the week or the time of the month to absenteeism. Even ae 

without the graphs, though, you know that on weekends fewer men are going to be present, nutrit 

and around pay day. (3) What’s on the menu? You say this doesn’t make much difference chang 

because the men don’t know anyway? Well, it seems that the cook tells the KP, and the KP 

is out in the back of the mess hall cleaning out the garbage can, and along comes a friend who 

pauses to sympathize, and the KP tells the friend that the beef stew for dinner is good or bad, 

as the case may be, and the friend tells a friend, and before long everyone in the outfit knows 

the amount of salt you’re putting in the stew... . (6) What does your record show as to 

absenteeism on similar days? For instance, suppose you're estimating your rations for the 

third Sunday in August. You can check back and note your absenteeism on the third Sunday 

in June and July (comparable dates in relation to the nearness of pay day) and note the experi- 

ence you had then. Then, consider any additional factors which have cropped up, mix ’em crete 

in, and you’ve got your current estimate. nant] 
Next step is to see how accurate your estimates are by counting the men present at specific and { 

meals. If you have family-style service and there are sufficient seats for all the men, have ‘tans 

them fill the seats as they file in. Count the vacant seats. In cafeteria-style messes, count eer 

the trays before and after the meal. The direct solution would be to appoint one man to land 

count the men present as they pass by a designated point in the line. Remember to check farm 

men off near the door and not as they pass by the food service line, to ensure that men coming WI 

back for seconds are not counted twice. No matter what method you use, don’t forget to add venes 

the cooks and KP’s. You don’t want to pad your count but neither do you want to lose vee 

rations to which you are entitled—and right there is the secret of accurate estimating. Be for al 

fair to the Army; be fair to yourself and your men. ment 
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Notes on Food ‘Conservation Measures in Army Camps, 1944 


In garnishing your trays, keep in mind thai the purpose of the whole thing is to save food 
by making the soldier want to finish what you put on his plate. This business can be carried 
to extremes, however. Guard against wasting food to make other food look pretty. Save 
your garnishes for future use. Ration the time and energy you devote to this cause. 


Plate waste is at a minimum in WAC officers’ messes at Ft. Des Moines. The menu for of th 
each meal is fastened to a menu cover which bears this notation: ‘‘In the interest of food 


conservation, please tell the KP when you would like to have an item eliminated from your 1p 
plate.”’ Each officer is then expected to eat all she has selected.—Exzcerpts from recent issues burgh 
of The Training Service Journal (restricted), published weekly at the Quartermaster School, Camp 2A 
Lee, Virginia, and distributed to Quartermaster personnel. Colur 
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to be with you at this important wartime conference. 
The phrase “wartime conference” pleased me. We 
should have such conferences, dedicated to preserving 
lives, not those only which are predicated on destroying 
life. Let the children of Axis countries and those of their 
satellites take note of this conference. 

This occasion brings me in contact with the kind of men 
and women of America our struggling people at home would 
wish me to be with in the moment of one of the greatest 
tragedies and anxieties in our national existence. They 
would want me to invite you to assist us in the plans we 
are making to help bring about a better life for those of 
our people who will survive this catastrophe. 

If those brave, hard-pressed men, women, and children 
in the mountains of Montenegro, Serbia, Bosnia, Herce- 
govina and other devastated areas, with whom I worked 
in our Health Cooperatives until the enemy bombs stopped 
us, could speak to me today—indeed, if those lying in the 
one million fresh graves of our martyrs now in our country 
could tell me what to say to you, I am sure they would 
bid me invite you to implant your scientific discoveries in 
the field of nutrition into our traditional way of living and 
in that way help bring about more happiness to our people 
after this war. In that case, their dreadful sacrifice would 
not have been in vain. 

You may wish to ask me what is the tradition of which I 
am speaking. Before I proceed to answer this question, I 
will tell you something about my difficulty when I received 
your kind invitation to be with you today. I did not 
know you! I had never heard of the American Dietetic 
Association. Upon inquiry, I learned about your work and 
realized that you are a group whose help we sorely need. 
The members of your organization are the people who can 
assist us in our task to bring about a higher level of living 
for our people. 

At home from childhood up I heard a lot about Napoleon 
and about other war lords. We children liked to choose 
the role of Napoleon in our play. I do not remember a 
child ever selecting for himself the role of a scientist in 
nutrition or a dietitian. Can we bring about such a 
change in the world? With your help we would like to 
try it in Yugoslavia. 

In our schools the subject of dietetics was unknown. 
With your assistance we would like to give our people the 
advantage of that education which you have helped 
develop here. 

Now allow me to state the proposition to you more con- 
cretely and as briefly as I can. Yugoslavia is predomi- 
nantly an agricultural land, although its mineral deposits 
and forests form an important part of the great wealth of 
itsnatural resources. Land tenure is that of small, peasant 
land holdings. Seventy-six per cent of the people are 
farmers living on the land or in villages. 

When Serbia united in 1918 with the Croats and Slo- 
venes, who had been subjugated by Austria and Hungary 
for almost a thousand years, the first thing the new govern- 
ment did was to liberate from serfdom 538,630 families— 
more than 3,000,000 human beings, or about 28 per cent 
of the newly formed nation—who were until then land 


| am grateful for the opportunity you have accorded me 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 22, 1943. 

2 As stated in this JourNAL for April 1943, Mr. Radin, L.L.B., 
Columbia Law School, is co-author, with Charles A. Beard, of 
Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia; member of the Executive Board and 
Chairman of the Committee on Education, National Health Co- 
operatives of Yugoslavia; and special representative in lend- 
lease operations for Yugoslavia. 
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slaves of their foreign masters. Large estates were di- 
vided, and the serfs of yesterday became the free small 
landowners of today. Zadrugas, of which I shall speak 
later, were organized to help the new small farmers do 
collectively what none of them could do alone. In this 
way the traditional land tenure of Serbia, that of small 
land ownership, set a pattern for all of Yugoslavia—a con- 
cept which holds that agricultural land belongs to him who 
works it with his own hands and that no one should own 
more agricultural land than he can cultivate by himself. 

Our peasants did not stop here in their demands for 
agrarian reforms in the territory formerly under Austro- 
Hungary and Turkey. They demanded that in addition 
to the provision about the maximum ownership of land, 
Serbian laws relating to farm security should be extended 
to all parts of Yugoslavia: That no farmer could be de- 
prived of his homestead—house, farm implements, two 
oxen and as much land as he can plough in two days with 
two oxen—this being the minimum required for producing 
his family living. Titles and privileges of landed aristoe- 
racy were abolished in the entire land; thus the wicked 
system of exploitation which was never known in Serbia 
was done away with in other parts of Yugoslavia as well. 

Centuries-old struggle against foreign conquerors and 
exploiters had deprived us of the time, the facilities, and 
the ability to organize our natural resources for a decent 
living for our people. This situation is felt in every phase 
of life. Food habits were molded by what the people 
were able to produce and were allowed to keep for their 
own consumption, rather than by choice. In many parts 
of the country, corn is the chief grain eaten by our people. 
During more than four centuries of the Ottoman conquest 
of Serbia, South Serbia, and Bosnia-Hercegovina, and for 
almost a thousand years of Austro-Hungarian rule of 
Croatia and Slovenia, the conquerors required the wheat 
to be delivered to the pashas, counts, barons and others of 
the landed aristocracy, and the serfs were forced to eat 
corn. Practically all of what are now known as protective 
foods went to the landlords. 

The resulting unfortunate dietary pattern, which cost 
millions of lives in early deaths of our otherwise sturdy 
people over the centuries, persists today to a considerable 
extent because the economic conditions which the con- 
queror left behind have not sufficiently improved, and the 
knowledge of food needs has not become general enough to 
guide the population in adopting a better diet. 

For that reason, we are in need of your collaboration. 
During a long time of peaceful development you have ac- 
quired the skill and technical knowledge to do many of the 
essential things which go toward better living. You are 
also great organizers. In a reorientation of our agriculture 
we are in need of this experience of yours. I am sure you 
can help us to plan with our farmers to produce the kind 
of food which is required for a well-balanced diet for all 
our people. You could also help us in plans for teaching 
our women how to use this food, how to preserve and can 
any surpluses so that our people would have it during the 
entire year, how to use our food supply in feeding our 
children to the best advantage. All these problems which 
we now face could be overcome with your help and 
collaboration. 

There are many other problems that weigh heavily upon 
us. I cannot take your time to tell them all to you. The 
situation with regard to our mines and forests is a similar 
story. When I accepted your kind invitation to be with 
you today, I said that I would come in the spirit of a pa- 
tient. You are the doctors. I am prepared to tell you our 
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ills, and ask you to join us in the effort to bring the cure. 
It is not dollars that I ask of you. Our natural resources 
can support a much better living for all 6ur people. It is 
your skill, your scientific knowledge and experience that we 
need. We want to learn by doing; not by talking. So do 
not hesitate because you do not know our language. 

Our climate, the quality of land, the industrious char- 
acter and the intelligence of our people could produce all of 
the essential food that we require. Yet Yugoslavia is in 
the class of nations where 70 to 80 per cent of the calories 
consumed in food by the vast majority of our population is 
derived from cereals, which I understand from you should 
not make up more than 30 to 40 per cent of the diet. No 
wonder then that we also find ourselves among the nations 
whose people have the shortest expectation of life. Our 
high infant mortality—144 per thousand—and one of the 
highest mortality rates from tuberculosis reported for 
Europe—20.7 per ten thousand in 1935—could be greatly 
reduced through proper diet. Will you join us now in the 
effort to plan the necessary steps for improving living 
conditions in our country? 

When I say that we should develop such detailed plans 
now, here is what I have in mind. Yugoslavia as a nation 
is largely destroyed. Life in Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia 
and Hercegovina is completely disorganized, and in a 
chaotic state. The moment the enemy is driven out, life 
will start anew. That is the moment when we could, if we 
were ready, introduce new ways with carefully thought 
out, scientific projects. Rather than sit by and see our 
people go back to old, primitive ways of doing things, we 
should be ready to help them to re-start their economy 
more effectively so that freedom from want may speedily 
be possible for those deserving people. 

Now I will briefly describe the tradition of my people 
which I mentioned above. Our tradition is that of a 
particularly democratic way of life. I do not want to be 
guilty of exaggeration or of overstatement, but I really 
think that the cradle of democracy was right with my 
people. It still exists in our zadrugas, a rather unique 
type of family cooperatives, and it is as old as Plato’s 
Republic or, for all we know, much older. References to 
these cooperatives are found in the earliest records about 
my forefathers. We do not know when the system 
started. Traditionally speaking, to be a Serbian means to 
have been born in a zadruga. In some parts of the 
country, especially in Montenegro, it is also called bratstvo 
(brotherhood) or pleme (clan). 

Note the setup of a zadruga. The members are related 
by blood or marriage. All property of its members is 
combined and worked together. No one may alienate in 
any manner his property as long as he or she remains in the 
zadruga. Labor and earnings of one go for the benefit of 
all. The business of a zadruga is managed by the stareshina 
(elder) elected by the majority vote of all members. A 
woman is often stareshina—especially in recent years in 
those villages where our traveling homemaking school had 
been. The farm implements and other tools of production 
are owned in common by all; marketing is carried out for 
the benefit of all. Yet each member owns his share of the 
property, which can be separated and identified if at any 
time he decides to quit the zadruga. Frequently, the 
whole community, one or more villages, belongs to the same 
zadruga. A person is known not so much by his own name 
as by the zadruga to which he belongs. In cooperation 
they produce and consume; together they play and sing. 

Our joint task then must be, if you agree to join us, to 
bring the benefits of your scientific discoveries to our people 
through the zadruga; to bring into it better health, better 
sanitary conditions—more happiness. 

Of course, as time passed, zadrugas could not support 
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all of their new members. Agricultural overpopulation 
resulted. Fortunately, American experience and knowl- 
edge in soil conservation practices such as land reclamation 
and irrigation can help us tremendously to solve this 
problem. But this is no place for me to speak of this 
specific matter, nor to describe the process whereby our 
zadrugas (these large family units) became organized into 
cooperatives by means of combining a number of zadrugas 
for specific economic and social purposes. These new 
units, too, (also cooperatives) are called zadrugas, for the 
name was wisely preserved. Hence, to be a member of a 
cooperative is to follow the traditional mode of life. 

But please do not think of our zadrugas as business 
enterprises. Sometimes people think and speak of co- 
operatives as another form of business organization for 
profit—analogous to a stock company. That is not the 
case with us. We think of them more as units of society 
organized for mutual benefit of the members of the group, 
not only to facilitate work and sound economic life, but to 
make available needed education and service. 

For instance, our Union of Health Cooperatives is 
regarded by the federation of all of the cooperatives in 
Yugoslavia, numbering about 7 million people, as a pet 
child. The growth of this child, born in 1922, was remark- 
able. It covered 134 of our 336 counties. Most of them 
built their own edifices, known as Health Homes, in which 
they housed their physicians and other health and educa- 
tional personnel until Hitler, Mussolini, Horthy, Boris and 
Pavelich came to destroy them. This remarkable child 
is a joint Anierican-Serbian product. It is what the 
Serbian Child Welfare Association of America, an Ameri- 
can relief organization in Serbia in the last war, helped us 
to introduce. When we were attacked two years ago, we 
had health zadrugas in all parts of the country. 

So you see, when I ask you to join us, I am mindful of 
what you and we might accomplish together and I speak of 
it from experience. This American-Serbian child, our 
Health Cooperatives, was a great success, and it is bound 
in the future to contribute greatly in the making of Yugo- 
slavia into what it should be and really can be. I might 
add that lack of physicians and other trained personnel 
prevented the system from covering more ground in 
Yugoslavia, and new applications for organizing health 
zadrugas had to be denied. 

It follows from what I have already said that our people, 
born and bred in zadrugas, are traditionally opposed to 
dictatorships of every kind. Every ruler in Serbia who 
attempted dictatorial rule was either assassinated or died 
in exile. That is a part of our tradition. 

In March 1941, our people overthrew Prince Paul and 
his government when they signed up in Vienna to join the 
Axis. Serbian people never joined hands with dictators. 
This, too, is our tradition; Prince Paul violated it and he is 
now banished, an exile in Africa. 

A part of our tradition is our national motto: “It is 
Better to Die in Honor Than to Live in Shame.” This 
ideal has cost us dearly up to this time, and it was never 
more expressive than during the 400 years of the Moham- 
medan occupation. To submit to the invader was to live 
in shame. We never submitted. He could not force his 
religion and his way of life upon us. We fought him until 
we, without outside help, put the powerful Ottoman 
Empire out of our land at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, thus paving the way in the Balkans for other 
enslaved Christian peoples as well to become free nations. 
Those centuries-old struggles were waged “For the Holy 
Cross and the Golden Liberty,” words inscribed upon the 
national emblem of Serbia and deeply engraved into the 
heart of every one of us. 

The big landlords and other external influences have 
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complained and still complain that Serbia wants to domi- 
nate others in Yugoslavia. If this means that the Serbian 
people of Yugoslavia want their traditional way of life, 
which I have briefly described in this paper, to triumph in 
the entire country, a way of life in which every human 
being enjoys the life of a truly free man, then this charge is 
true. Big landlordism will not be permitted in any form 
in Yugoslavia whether it be church or secular, whether 
absentee or of home product. ‘Titles and privileges of 
landed aristocracy or similar exploitations shall not 
reappear in any part of the land. 

Our traditional cooperative way of life predominated in 
Yugoslavia when Hitler and his satellites attacked us from 
allsides. This way of life, for which we are bleeding today, 
will again come back with the help of God—implemented, 
let us hope, by your scientific discoveries and genius in 
organization. 


How can you help us? First of all, as I have indicated 
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Ways of Living in Yugoslavia 


above, by giving to those of us now working on plans for 
Yugoslavia the benefit of your organizational experience 
and vour knowledge. We can help you to adapt these to 
the conditions existing in our country. Then we are 
going to need help later in developing these plans. Those 
who go in immediately after the enemy is driven out of our 
country can help to see that this information reaches the 
organization leaders who must be responsible for the con- 
tinuing educational program. You can help us in locating 
suitable personnel both here and in our country and giving 
them the information they need to help our people to better 
living. In doing this you will help build in Yugoslavia a 
healthy, happy people. We are naturally a peace-loving 
people and believe in cooperation. We stand ready to ex- 
tend our ideas of cooperative living in neighborhood groups 
to cooperative living between nations, and thus likewise 
play our part in building a more permanent world peace. 





NEWS OF HITLER’S ORDER 


(From PuBLications Printep INstpe Nazi-HeL_p TERRITORY) 


(Germany) ‘‘The German nation is fighting the greatest battle 
in the history of the nations of this earth for its existence, for 
honour, freedom and bread and against its intended destruction. 
... Dr. von Husen pointed out that in order to ensure the food 
supply it was absolutely essential that the food produced should 
be fully surrendered in the prescribed manner. Apart from bread 
grain and potatoes, the surrender of oleaginous seeds and milk 
and the fulfilment of the pork quotas were absolutely necessary 
to make sure that the fat shortage would be overcome. ... The 
available workers must be fully exploited and for this purpose a 
control of all farms will take place. . . . In order to secure fodder 
for cattle and pigs in all circumstances, it is becoming increasingly 
necessary to restrict the keeping of small animals. As appeals 
have not had adequate results, regulations must be expected 
shortly. .. . A complete surrender of oleaginous seeds is essential. 
Small, surreptitious mills must be stopped altogether. ... It is 
criminal and punishable for cattle to be fed with potatoes. It will 
now become apparent whether the apparent enthusiastic willing- 
ness for sacrifice is more than mere talk in this important eco- 
nomic sphere. 

“Restaurants are forbidden to demand bread coupons for flour, 
etc. used in soups or with vegetables. The Minister has now, as 
an experiment, made an exception to this rule for Hamburg, where 
restaurants will require a 50-gm. bread coupon for soup containing 
373 gm. whole-meal flour. Cooking tests have revealed that these 
soups are not only tasty and nourishing, but also remarkably 
satisfying. 

“Despite the satisfactory sugar beet harvest of last year, the 
sugar industry will have to economize. The reason is that the 
sugar beet must partly replace potatoes. ...In order to safe- 
guerd the supply for domestic consumers, the present right to 
buy one’s sugar ration in advance has been replaced by an obliga- 
tion on the part of the consumer to take his ration in advance. 
The stocks accumulating in the sugar factories must not be ex- 
Posed to the dangers of the air war.” 

(France) ‘The inadequacy of the present milk supplies has 
made a reduction of milk rations necessary. ... The situation 
regarding fats is gradually deteriorating and is sometimes tragic. 
Butter is so scarce that since January 1, 60 gm. only per person 
have been distributed in Vichy. The December and January oil 
rations have not yet been distributed. The quantities collected 
in January were only 40% of the total requirements. . . . In order 


to increase the production of butter, cheese-makers no longer 
receive full milk and are thus compelled to manufacture lean 
cheeses exclusively. The production of condensed milk is now 
carried out under an annual plan drawn up according to milk- 
collecting possibilities, tin, aluminum, and coal supplies, ete. It 
is feared that the program planned will not be fully carried out 
while the needs unceasingly increase. Other fats, such as colza, 
sunflower, and poppy seeds, are also lacking, despite the wide- 
spread campaign, because the peasants—fearing that they might 
not receive the quantities of oil promised—have not delivered 
their whole crop, preferring to keep the valuable seeds for them- 
selves and thinking that ‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
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bush. 


(Poland) ‘It has been decided to give extra rewards, in addi- 
tion to the premiums at present in force, to all those who complete 
their delivery quota [of milk and fats] on time. Seven and a half 
to 25 premium points will be given for every 100 litres milk fat, 
according to the fat content. Four premium points will be given 
for the delivery of every kg. butter. One and a half litres naphtha 
will be given as an additional premium over and above the ordinary 
premium for every delivery of milk or butter to the value of 10 
points. Up to March 31 a special premium of 5 litres vodka will 
be paid for completing milk and butter quotas for 1943, 7.e. 800 
litres per cow, or 500 litres in those instances where a calf is being 
reared. Up to March 31 a special premium of one litre of vodka 
will be paid for delivery of 100 kg. linseed.” 


(Yugoslavia) ‘‘A considerable quantity of rice which is nor- 
mally consumed in Croatia is imported from abroad. Owing to 
the natural conditions required, the cultivation of rice has not 
taken root in our country although suitable conditions are avail- 
able. In spite of the war, attempts are being renewed in Croatia, 
particularly this year. These attempts have given good results. 
As rice grows in water, a twofold use of the area in question is 
obtained by using the water for raising fish.” 


(Bulgaria) ‘The Bulgarian Cabinet has ordered that all plum 
stones are in future to be collected for the extraction of oil, and 
all brandy manufacturers and dealers who accumulate plum stones 
are required to surrender all they have to the oil-producing con- 
cerns.’’—Exzcerpts quoted in releases from the British Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. 
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TRAINING MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
DIETITIANS FOR OVERSEA DUTY 

A circular letter from the Headquarters Army Service 
Forces (ASF Circular No. 163) gives the following outline 
of training requirements for dietitians eligible for assign- 
ment to oversea duty: 

“Since all Medical Department Dietitians less than 45 
years of age and physically qualified are eligible for assign- 
ment to oversea duty in numbered medical units, it is 
essential that dietitians in this category now in the service, 
or to be appointed in the future, evidence a satisfactory 
knowledge of basic military subjects and be thoroughly 
familiar with the types and preparation of foods used in 
oversea ration and the types of equipment used in the 
preparation of these foods. 

“Medical Department Dietitians who are under 45 years 
of age and are not thoroughly familiar with all basic sub- 
jects outlined in the program of training for nurses (Letter 
SPX 353, ‘Course of Basie Military Training for Nurses’) 
will attend the training centers established for nurses. 
Dietitians commissioned directly from civilian life will 
receive this training immediately after processing at their 
first stations of duty.” 

In the above-mentioned training program for nurses, 
certain professional subjects for Medical Department Die- 
titians, totaling 23 hours, are substituted for such courses 
as Routine Hospital Procedures, Treatment of Chemical 
Casualties, Oxygen Therapy, etc. The subjects for dieti- 
tians are: Expeditionary and Oversea Hospital Ration, 
covering Army rations with regard to type of foods, quan- 
tity, source, and special hospital foods (4 hr.); Food In- 
spection and Mess Sanitation (2 hr. in addition to 2 hr. in 
program for nurses); Meat and Dairy Hygiene, General, 
including general inspection of meat and dairy products 
(2 hr.); Waste Disposal: Human and Kitchen (2 hr. in 
addition to 2 hr. in program for nurses); Medical Depart- 
ment Dietitians: Organization and Functions, including 
appointment, rank and precedence rights and privileges, 
assignments, duties of head Medical Department Dietitian, 
duties of Medical Department Dietitian, Army Regula- 
tions, W. D. circulars and bulletins (2 hr.); Mess Manage- 
ment, Hospital Messes, Ward Food Service, Waste Con- 
trol, Field Ration, including routine visits to hospital 
messes, and hospital ward kitchens, and instructions in 
mess management (11 hr.). 

In addition to the above, the letter states that “Medical 
Department Dietitians selected for service overseas either 
as members of numbered medical units being prepared for 
oversea shipment or as replacements or fillers for units 
already overseas will complete, prior to their departure for 
overseas, course K, ‘Cooking of Dehydrated Foods,’ at a 
station to be designated by the service command.” Ap- 
plication for the course will be made in accordance with 
paragraph 5 of Memorandum No. 8350-12-48, ‘‘Establish- 
ment of Courses J and K in the Cooking of Dehydrated 
Foods.” 


FIFTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


Fortunate are those who through their places of business 
are more or less automatically devoting a certain percent- 
age of their earnings to the purchase of war bonds, espe- 
cially if they can hold the bonds until their full maturity is 


reached. Even more fortunate are those who have volun- 
tarily established a program of regular buying of bonds 
from their salaries to which they have adhered, for they 
have the double satisfaction of having willingly and gener- 
ously contributed to the war effort and at the same time 
formed the habit of regular saving toward the future. 


At the urgent request of the Treasury Department, the 
National Publishers Association, Inc., has agreed to partic- 
ipate in an over-all plan for the promotion and sale of war 
bonds in the Fifth War Loan Drive and has asked the 
cooperation of this JouRNAL. Since our table of contents 
appears on the cover, we have not been able to participate 
to the extent of carrying a war bond cover design, and 
there is little we can add here to the excellent promotion 
material in posters and advertisements, which incidentally 
has not been lacking in the advertising pages of this Jour- 
NAL. We can say that as an Association we have purchased 
bonds of the previous series as a sound investment in the 
future of the country as well as the Association, and that as 
individuals we cannot afford not to purchase even more of 
the new Series E than we have been in the habit of buying. 
Mr. Ted R. Gamble, National Director, War Finance 
Division, has stated that the Fifth War Loan drive will be 
difficult of attainment simply because it is the fifth. Let 
us help by buying one of these bonds today. 


A METHOD OF CHECKING AND EVALUATING 
PLATE WASTE IN HOSPITALS AND OTHER 
FEEDING UNITS 

Present-day food shortages make the prevention of waste 
more important than ever before. A subcommittee of the 
Administration Section of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion has endeavored to formulate a simple method of pro- 
cedure to provide a uniform system by which any hospital 
may readily check plate waste in feeding units. Suggest- 
tions for improvement are invited from members, following 
trial use of this procedure. These should be mailed to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Bertha Biltz, Chief Dieti- 
tian, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland. Since information 
is of little use unless it is evaluated, all reports from hos- 
pitals participating in this project, through a trial of the 
procedure, will be analyzed in an effort to establish a 
standard method which will reduce plate waste to the 
minimum for hospital bed patients. Each dietitian may 
then follow the standard procedure in comparing the food 
waste in her own department with that in other hospital 
food services. The information thus obtained may serve, 
too, as a guide to better menu planning, improved food 
production in the kitchen, and lead to better food service 
in each department. 

The following form, when revised, will be presented for 
adoption at the annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association at Chicago in October of this year. 


Suggested Procedures in Checking Plate Waste in Hospitals 
and Other Feeding Units 
1. Waste Separation 


a. Edible waste refers to unconsumed edible food. 
If certain institutions are interested in specific 
items, such as milk, a third container for collection 
of milk might be used. 

. Inedible waste refers to food that cannot be con- 
sumed, such as fruit peelings, bones, coffee grounds, 
tea leaves, eggshells, ete. All liquids without food 
value are to be emptied into asink. It is advisable 
to put cans and paper in separate containers. 

2. Equipment Needed 

10-gallon garbage can marked on the inside for 23, 5, 
73-gallon measurement. 

10-gallon garbage can marked as above for measuring 
inedible waste. 

Container for cans, paper, ete. 

Plate scrapers. 

Strainers. 
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Cool, delicious RENNET-CUSTARDS 


RENNET - CUSTARDS ‘‘give a lift’’ to any diet tray! 


are widely used in these diets: 


: : Here’s a simple, nutritious dessert that makes many a 
Convalescent ulcer Cardiac . 


Gastro-intestinal Nursing mothers’ restricted diet more interesting—tempts appetites—and 
Post-operative High calcium : 

Convalescent High vitamin tastes cool and refreshing always. These non-cooked, 
Infants’ and children’s aan — 

aoeets somaaenee . al pag eggless custards have all the vitamins and other food 
values of fresh milk. And the rennet enzyme, perform- 
Make rennet-custards with either: ing the first step in digestion, makes them more readily 


‘‘Junket” Rennet Powder—Six flavors in six at- digestible. Quick and easy to make in home or hospital. 
tractive colors, already sweetened: 

Vanilla Chocolate Maple 

Orange Raspberry Lemon FREE 


““Junket”’ Rennet Tablets—Not sweetened; add e@¢e Full-size sample packages of 

sugar or saccharin, flavor to taste. “Junket’’? Rennet Powder and 
“‘Junket’’ Rennet Tablets. 
Set of recipe cards giving large 
and small quantity recipes for 
rennet-custards; also suggestions 
for varying and adapting to spe- 
cial diets. Nutritive value 
table. 


PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON 


PS Te ee ee: 


D | “THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” 
e T = c Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
N F Vp OFS are urs tal : Dept. 176, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Meena HANSEN S UA o Please send me without charge a set of large and small 
quantity recipe cards and samples of your products. 


oe eT 
‘Junket’’ is the trademark of Chr. a ' | NAME _ 
Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., for its sa Institution 
rennet and other food products, and 
is registered in the United States ADDRESS 


and Canada. 


CITY aie pecteatiomns tba eich idan 
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3. Daily Waste Chart 

a. Check items at bottom of the waste chart as they 
apply to particular feeding units. 

b. Edible waste to be checked by a dietitian after 
each meal. It is important that the same person 
routinely be responsible for determining the quan- 
tity of waste. 

c. Approximate weights could be determined after 
»ach meal from the number of gallons listed on 
waste chart. If scales are convenient, edible waste 
might be weighed. Waste figures could be trans- 
posed to ounces per patient per meal and compari- 
son made with studies of similar nature. 

d. Column headed ‘“‘Comments on Waste” 
types of food wasted each meal. 

e. Column headed ‘“‘Remarks”’ is to be used for com- 
parison of waste with menus served. Give possible 
explanation of waste in connection with points 
checked at bottom of waste chart. Follow with a 
check-up on preparation of food and portions 
served. Analysis of information obtained should 
result in more careful menu planning. 

4. Trial period should be conducted for one week and an 
actual experiment for two weeks. 
5. Chart is to be mailed as directed above, with two weeks’ 

menus attached, by July 1, 1944. 


Waste Chart 


refers to 


| 
COMMENTS ON WASTE 


_| INEDI- NO. OF 
DATE MEAL oe BLE TRAYS REMARKS 
°“** | WASTE SERVED Break- iin nerieunes 
fast oupy 
gal. gal. 
Monday B | 
D 
Ss 
Tuesday B 
D | 
1S 


Wednesday | B 
| D 


S 


Thursday B 


Friday B . ; ? 3 a? a 


Saturday B 


Sunday B 


D 


5 


I. Hospital—private, general, city, state, county 
Patients—men, women, children 
Service—medical, surgical, obstetrical 
Menu—selective, regular 

II. Other Feeding Units—dormitories, hospital personnel, etc. 
Service—table, cafeteria 
Menu—selective, regular 
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RECENT TRENDS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
NUTRITION! 
THOMSON, 


DAVID L. PH.D. 


Professor of Biochemistry, McGill University, Montreal 


The science of nutrition is one which, despite its youth, 
makes exceptionally broad demands on those who wish to 
profess it in its entirety. The organic chemistry of the 
vitamins is complex and difficult; the analytical methods— 
chemical, biological, or microbiological—are exceptionally 
delicate and intricate; the pathology of the deficiency 
diseases embraces all kinds of tissues and all types of le- 
sions. But the subject, in its practical applications, also 
demands some knowledge of the sophisticated modern 
technology of foods and of the ancient art and mystery of 
the kitchen; some grasp of economics—not only the eco- 
nomics of agricultural production, but the general eco- 
nomics of the consumer as well; some understanding of the 
involved sociological factors which control food purchasing 
habits; and sympathy with the study of techniques that 
‘an be used to interest and educate the unheeding and often 
vaguely resentful masses. It is, fortunately, not necessary 
for every contributor in the field to display expert compe- 
tence in each and every aspect; but if we are to search for 
fundamental laws, we must be prepared to cast our net 
with a wide sweep. 

Quantitatively, the most important angle of the whole 
science, in a civilization such as ours, is that which it pre- 
sents as a section of preventive medicine. In many 
tropical and in primitive communities, this would not be 
true; while some such peoples have by chance or by trial 
and error arrived at sound nutritional status, others display 
a high incidence of severe deficiency diseases whose cure is 
the most urgent problem. But pellagra is the only one of 
real significance as a cause of death in our country; and 
rickets and anemia the only others which are quite com- 
monly encountered at a level demanding direct curative 
treatment. The preventive aspects, therefore, are the 
more important to us; and their true importance has only 
been recognized in the last decade, with the gradual ac- 
ceptance of the idea that a wide gulf lies between the vita- 
min intake sufficient to prevent clinically recognizable 
deficiency disease, and the intake which makes the greatest 
possible contribution to vigorous health. In this gulf, 
which I have elsewhere referred to as a ‘“‘zone of nutritional 
twilight,” fall the customary diets of an alarmingly large 
proportion of our fellow citizens, and especially of our chil- 
dren and childbearers. The existence of this twilight zone 
is established, not only by the failure of surveyed diets to 
reach the (sometimes rather arbitrary) standards set up by 
the Food and Nutrition Board and other experts, but also 
by the “social gradient”’ observed in the incidence of such 
diseases as tuberculosis and rheumatic fever, and by the 
improvement in growth rate and health seen when addi- 
tional vitamin-rich foods are added to traditional diets. 

There is nothing mysterious about the existence of this 
threatening intermediate zone; it results from the operation 
of simple economic forces. The number of calories ob- 
tained per acre of land or per hour of agricultural labor 1s 
far greater in the case of wheat or corn or potatoes than in 
the case of meat or milk or green vegetables. Equally 
important is the fact that flour, sugar, lard, and potatoes 
are cheaper to transport and to store than are perishable 
foods such as milk or fruit. It follows with a certain in- 
evitability that the foods which are cheapest per calorie, 
those on which the underprivileged must especially depend, 


1 Abstract of an address delivered before the Cleveland Dental 
Society on Children’s Dental Health Day, February 7, 1944. 
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fer: The Savory Toaster we are making today is our POST WAR MODEL! 
t be We have been one of the fortunate firms in this war. When we asked 
trial Uncle Sam how best we could serve, we were told to continue making 
splay our regular toaster . . . but faster! 
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ne of So we went 100% into war work ... but we did not have to convert. 
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are manufactured, bulk-handled foods such as sugar and 
flour and lard. Such foods are, in general, poor sources of 
minerals and vitamins; and though in some cases their 
nutritional poverty is an accidental result of being manu- 
factured by methods developed before vitamins were dis- 
covered, in other cases it is inextricably connected with the 
very properties that-make these foods cheap. It is hard 
to see how vitamin-rich protective foods can escape from 
this economic handicap, in the ordinary give-and-take of 
commercial competition, and in the absence of some cor- 
recting factor such as governmental subsidies. 

At present, owing to the virtual absence of unemploy- 
ment and the enormous rise in the national income, there is 
much less difference than usual between the diets of the 
rich and those of the comparatively poor. Both in Canada 
and in the United States, this is the chief cause of the food 
shortages under which we mildly suffer; the quantities of 
most foods (even including meat, but excluding sugar and 
fish) available for the whole civilian population were 
greater in 1943 than before the war, thanks to the magnifi- 
cent efforts of our farmers; but those of us who were rela- 
tively privileged then are now in competition, as buyers, 
with millions of others whose incomes have suddenly in- 
creased. One lesson of these shortages is that even now 
we do not produce enough food to feed all of our people 
as they should be fed; another is that we should by all 
means seize this opportunity of teaching good food habits 
to those who have recently escaped from the economic 
straitjacket and have acquired a freedom of choice, even 
under wartime restrictions, far greater than they ever had 
before. 

Turning to more purely scientific aspects, it seems to be 
one of the lessons of recent years that we must not be too 
atomistic in our ideas of nutrition. The tradition of nu- 
trition research is to study animals living on diets complete 
in every respect save one; to break down human diets into 
a table of the essential nutrients, regarded as independent 
links in the chain of the whole diet. We continue, however, 
to find more and more instances of the interaction of one 
nutrient with another; iron-deficiency anemias, for in- 
stance, may depend less on lack of iron in the food than on 
vitamin deficiencies which prevent full utilization of the 
amount of iron present; thiamin requirements depend on 
fat content, and so on. It will take many years to work 
out all these relationships and learn how to appraise them; 
but we are warned already that a diet may be better, or 
worse, than the sum of its parts. 

Some such complex interaction may eventually explain 
the dilemma in which we now struggle in considering dental 
caries: on the one hand, the occurrence here and there of 
special communities comparatively free from caries points 
unmistakably to a powerful influence of nutritional factors; 
on the other hand, there is no sort of agreement as to the 
identity of these factors, as a mere mention of the words 
vitamin A, vitamin D, calcium, fluoride, sugar, sufficiently 
reminds us. It is obviously significant that, in our cities 
at least, there is little difference between rich and poor in 
susceptibility to caries, whereas we know that the rich 
have the advantage in the intake of every nutrient that has 
been studied. For this reason it is hard to think of caries 
as primarily a deficiency disease, and it was therefore not 
listed earlier along with anemia and rickets; but it may well 
reflect some imbalance common to almost all civilized diets. 
The enormous prevalence of caries today, and our un- 
troubled acceptance of it, certainly point to some very 
serious error in our way of life. One of the greatest contri- 
butions of nutritional science to modern thought is this: 
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that it warns us of the falsity of our lazy, complacent 
tendency to regard as “normal” and acceptable the statis. 
tics for incidence of tuberculosis or rheumatic fever or 
caries or rickets, for child mortality or maternal morbidity 
for rate of growth or adult stature; statistics which are 
“normal” only in the sense that we are accustomed to them 
and unshocked by them, not at all in the ideal sense of 
indicating the innate, constitutional potentialities for 
growth and health and vigor with which we are endowed 
at birth. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR WHICH DOES NOT 
BECOME RANCID 


ADA M. FIELD, PH.D. 
Guilford College, North Carolina 


It has long been recognized that breads made from entire 
wheat flour are nutritionally desirable, but their use has 
been restricted by practical difficulties in making and hand- 
ling the flour. Rancidity was probably the most serious 
handicap; poor texture, especially in quick bread flours, a 
close second. 

In 1935, I began to manufacture whole wheat flour by 
the slow, uneconomical method of stone grinding because 
this was believed to yield the product most desirable in 
texture and flavor. This flour keeps 8 to 16 weeks in 
winter, 6 to 8 weeks in summer. It was necessary to sell 
the product locally and in dated bags. 

Operators of roller mills have tried repeatedly to make 
satisfactory entire wheat flour for home baking by blend- 
ing white flour and its by-products, with or without re- 
grinding the by-products. Poor texture and accelerated 
rancidity soon destroyed their market. However, with 
the coming of chilled rolls milling there seemed more 
hope of a successful blended flour. Late in 1942 this hope 
was confirmed in preliminary experiments, and in January 
1943 a roller mill! undertook to prepare a blended flour 
on a commercial scale. 

This mill was already making on chilled rolls a high grade 
entire wheat flour for bakers; what I wished to develop was 
a flour for home baking, something similar to fine, stone- 
ground, soft wheat flour, with a texture somewhat coarser 
and less uniform than that in bakers’ flour. By April 1943, 
this product was obtained. It is not distinguishable from 
winter-ground whole wheat flour made on French buhr- 
stones, and is suitable for all kinds of home baking such as 
biscuits, rolls, bread, muffins, waffles and pancakes. When 
stored for 8 months under ordinary conditions this flour 
developed no rancidity. Successively produced commer- 
cial batches have proved uniform in flavor, texture, and 
keeping quality. 

In making this flour, only standard mill machinery 
with chilled rolls is used. As is now known, the 
germ of the wheat grain, like other fat-rich tissues, is 
brittle if kept sufficiently cold. Cold milling cracks the 
germ into flour particles in which most of the fat remains, 
protected from the air, within the plant cells. Careful 
adjustments of the machinery have to be made in order to 
produce the proper size of flour and bran particles; then the 
various streams of products are blended together. 

So far as I know, this is the first satisfactory whole 
wheat flour for all kinds of quick breads that has been 
produced by roller milling and the first of such flours to 
resist rancidity. 


1 Lexington Roller Mills, Inc., Lexington, Kentucky. 
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BEFORE KELLOGG’S, the old-time 
breakfast cereal took hours of 
home cooking. Then came 
Kellogg’s ready-to-eat cereals, pre- 
cooked and highly appetizing. 
And America’s breakfast habits 
underwent a revolutionary change. 


—GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS! 


INCE W. K. Kellogg first created Corn Flakes, the Kellogg Company 
has become the world’s largest manufacturer of ready-to-eat 
cereals. Today, “Kellogg’s” is the greatest name in cereals. 


From the very first, Kellogg’s cereals were appetizing, tasty and con- 
venient to serve. More recently, Kellogg’s has made great advances in 
the development of NUTRITIONAL QUALITIES of its cereals. And now, 
all Kellogg’s cereals are not only tops in taste, but also the equal 
of the whole ripe grain in nearly all of the protective food elements 
declared essential in human nutrition. 


As a dietitian, you can recommend Kellogg’s cereals on 4 important 
counts. They look good. They taste good. They are convenient to 
serve. And—most important to the dietitian—they are good food. No 
wonder “Kellogg’s” is the greatest name in cereals. 


Are you receiving the 
monthly Kellogg menu and 
recipe service? Each set 
contains tested quantity 
recipes, menu suggestions 
and seasonal food informa- 
tion. Just send us a card 
listing your institution ad- 
dress if you would like to 
have your name placed on 
our mailing list or tell your 
Kellogg representative. 
Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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INDUSTRIAL NUTRITION PROGRAM OF WFA! 


H. F. KILANDER, PH.D. 
Regional Industrial Nutritionist, WF A, New York City 


It has been established that a relationship exists between 
the diet of the industrial worker and his health, working 
capacity, accident rate, morale, and therefore his absentee 
record and production rate. 

A similar statement can be made, of course, for the rest 
of the civilian population. But the consequences of im- 
paired nutrition are more evident in an industrial popula- 
tion than in many other civilian groups, because the effects 
of good or poor nutrition, in the case of the former, can be 
measured or reflected in terms of fatigue and the number of 
days employees are absent, and therefore in terms of actual 
war production. It is recognized that many other factors 
are also involved but nutrition is considered one of the 
most important. 

For a time all programs designed to improve workers’ 
diets were under the Nutrition Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services which was set up by 

dxecutive Order in 1941. In 1942 it was deemed advisable 

to establish a Nutrition in Industry Section within the 
Nutrition Division in order to develop a more effective 
program for industrial workers. This section, through its 
staff of industrial nutritionists, undertook to coordinate all 
activities connected with the promotion and extension of 
adequate in-plant feeding facilities and nutrition education 
within industrial establishments. 

In March 19438, also by Executive Order, the nutrition 
activities of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services were transferred to the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration and placed in the Nutrition and Food Conserva- 
tion Branch. Since December 1, 1943, the industrial 
feeding program has been operating under the supervision 
of the Industrial Feeding Programs Division, Civilian Food 
Requirements Branch, Office of Distribution, WFA. 

The general objective of the industrial nutrition program 
is that of improving the health and efficiency of industrial 
workers through raising their dietary standards. This 
objective can be furthered by serving nutritious food under 
proper eating conditions within the industrial plant and by 
obtaining the active cooperation of labor groups in improv- 
ing the eating habits of workers. A corollary to this objec- 
tive is that of improving the health of members of the 
worker’s family through the carry-over value of the knowl- 
edge he has acquired through the industrial nutrition pro- 
gram. The families of workers, of course, are included in 
the scope of the community nutrition program. 

Of the 20,000,000 workers to be engaged in war produc- 
tion during 1944, it is estimated that 8,000,000 will be 
employed in plants where food services are not needed or 
are impractical. Some 6,500,000 workers were served by 
in-plant facilities by the end of 1943. The objective for 
1944 is to provide the remaining 5,500,000 with in-plant 
food services. 

The services and activities of the Washington and 
regional offices for promoting the industrial nutrition pro- 
gram are numerous and varied, one of which is informing 
industries, labor groups, health departments, and other 
organizations about the program. The regional offices 
cooperate with the many agencies concerned and, when 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 22, 1943. Revised as of March 26, 1944. 
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possible, coordinate the activities through industrial 
nutrition committees. 

The industrial feeding program is a war production 
program in which many federal agencies are concerned. 
The activities of the agencies having a major interest in the 
program are coordinated in Washington through the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Food for Workers which in- 
cludes representatives of WFA, WPB, War Manpower 
Commission, War and Navy Departments, Maritime Com- 
mission, Federal Works Agency, and U.S. Public Health 
Service. The WFA Director of Distribution is chairman, 
and the Chief of the Industrial Feeding Programs Division 
of the Civilian Food Requirements Branch is secretary, 
Counterparts of this committee are being set up on the 
regional and, in some instances, on the state and area levels, 

In Washington contacts are maintained with labor or- 
ganizations through a Labor Advisory Committee consist- 
ing of representatives of all major labor organizations. 
Relations have also been established directly with manage- 
ment associations, with organizations of industrial feeding 
contractors, and with other interested groups. 

WEA has released literature and posters on industrial 
nutrition. Of special interest to the members of the 
American Dietetic Association should be the Manual of 
Industrial Nutrition?; Planning Meals for Industrial Work- 
ers; and the Industrial Nutrition News Service, issued 
monthly, which contains timely nutrition information and 
suggestions for use by editors of plant papers. Other in- 
dustrial nutrition campaign material includes the following: 
presentation booklet for management, ‘“Your Employees 
Are No Better Than the Food They Eat’’; cartoon poster, 
“Basic 7”; slogan posters, “Good Food Is Good Work,” 
“Feel Better—Look Better,’ ‘Fewer Accidents,” and 
“Kat the Basic 7”; a series of 7 cartoon table-tent cards; 
and a “take-home” chart, ‘‘Eat a Lunch That Packs a 
Punch.’” 

Many requests are received for materials, advice, and 
assistance. The industrial nutritionists attached to re- 
gional offices may visit a plant on request of the manage- 
ment to survey its feeding facilities and method of opera- 
tion and offer recommendations. Special consideration is 
given to the 10 points discussed later. 

These nutritionists advise and meet with subcommittees 
on industrial nutrition set up by many state and local 
nutrition committees, and help to stimulate interest in the 
program. 

Several agencies and organizations are represented on 
various industrial nutrition committees. For example, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States have shown considerable 
interest in the program. The A. F. of L., the C. I. O., the 
United Mine Workers, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Workers are actively promoting the education of their 
members. State departments of health, through their 
industrial hygiene divisions, are represented on the state 
committees, the directors of the industrial hygiene divi- 
sions serving as chairmen of state committees in many 
instances. Medical societies and nursing groups are some- 
times represented on local committees. 

Many other organizations already represented on state 
and local nutrition committees are also represented on 
industrial nutrition committees. These organizations 
include health, dietetic and nutrition groups, the American 
Red Cross, defense councils, utilities, restaurant associa- 
tions, service clubs, and newspapers. 

2 This material‘is available free on application to the regional 
Offices of Distribution, WFA. 


3 This material may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. at 40 cents per set. 
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OVERCOME 


SPACE PROBLEMS 
WITH COMBINATION 


BLODGETT 
PMH OVEN 


This kitchen plan of a general medical 150-bed unit 
illustrates how unusual space restrictions may be over- 
come with the use of a combination baking and roast- 
ing oven. Adequate capacity for both operations is 
provided in this installation. 


COOKING EQUIPMENT USED: 


(a) No. 909 BLODGETT GAS-FIRED 
pera ROASTER-BAKER 
7 (b) Solid-top range and heated extension 
ittees | | (c) Solid-top skeleton 
local u 


(d) Vegetable steamer 
n the 


(e) Stock kettles 
d on 
B the rs 5 i Designed by A. Amendola 

yer of =. Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. for 


“<a a 1 A. J. DePace, Architect 
., the 
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ce Write today for “Case Histories of Successful Mass Feed- 
ye ing Operations’, “The Role of the Roasting Oven in Mass 


state 
Feeding” and ‘‘Meat Cookery in Wartime’’. 
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The following recommendations are made to both 
management and labor for their consideration in setting up 
or improving their in-plant nutrition programs: 


1. That management and labor become informed on the relation- 
ship between the worker’s diet and his health, working capacity, 
accident rate, morale, and absentee record. Both management and 
labor are becoming increasingly interested in these matters. 
Requests for material and advice on industrial nutrition come from 
many individuals representing management, including presidents, 
managers, plant physicians and nurses, personnel directors, in- 
dustrial relations directors, safety engineers, and industrial food 
operators. 

2. That food be made available to industrial employees through 
in-plant feeding. In-plant feeding gives management an op- 
portunity to control the nutritional value of the meals and to 
include an educational program centered around the food services. 
An additional advantage is that employees are able to obtain food 
without using their family ration points. The type of food service 
for a specific plant will depend upon a number of factors. It is, 
of course, also desirable that a place to eat be available for em- 
ployees who bring box lunches. Such facilities represent the very 
minimum that management should supply. 

3. That the lunch supply at least one third the daily protective 
food requirements. Since surveys indicate that a large percentage 
of industrial workers do not eat adequately, it is highly desirable 
that at least their mid-shift meal be well supplied in respect to 
the protective foods to compensate for some of the deficiencies 
which too often exist in the other two meals of the day. 

4. That a well-balanced plate lunch be served at a reasonable 
price. The most important advantage in such a plate lunch is 
that the worker who is not sufficiently informed on what consti- 
tutes a well-balanced meal is assured better nutrition. Where a 
set lunch is not feasible, it is reeommended that at least the num- 
ber of choices be limited to a few which are nutritionally desirable 
and that the worker be informed on the merits of a well-balanced 
plate lunch so that he will select it in preference to other items. 

5. That food be made available to all shifts. Often the employees 
on the second and third shifts experience more difficulties in ob- 
taining food than those on the first shift. Neighborhood restau- 
rants are less likely to be open at night and even if they are, the 
quality of their food is sometimes inferior. Consideration also 
needs to be given to those employees who find it difficult to obtain 
breakfast before they reach the plant. 

6. That the lunch period be at least 30 minutes in length. Both 

the Nutrition in Industry Division and the U. 8. Public Health 
Service recommend a 30-minute lunch period as the minimum. 
7. That consideration be given to between-meal feeding. There 
is some evidence that dividing the total daily food needs into 
more than the customary three meals has certain advantages. 
For example, if food is eaten at about 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. in addi- 
tion to the regular lunch for the day shift, a reduction in fatigue 
is experienced with favorable effects on production and a lowering 
of the accident rate. 

8. That an educational program on food and nutrition be con- 
ducted. Every industry, regardless of whether it has in-plant 
feeding facilities, should do something about the education of 
employees on this important subject. This can be accomplished 
through nutrition posters, leaflets concerning box lunches, menus 
and recipes distributed to employees or mailed directly to the 
homemaker, films shown in the plant or at union meetings, nutri- 
tion articles in plant and labor union publications, and classes 
and meetings on nutrition and cooking for the employees and 
their wives. 

9. That a labor-management committee on food and nutrition be 
formed in the plant. It is important that management, the em- 
ployees, and the food operator have an opportunity to exchange 
ideas and discuss problems so that all may be better informed on 
what is desirable and what is possible. In plants where WPB 
has set up labor-management committees with subcommittees on 
health, safety and welfare, such subcommittees might logically 
take on this added program of nutrition. 

10. That management employ a dietitian. Where the in-plant 
feeding is operated by a concessionaire, it is important that the 
concessionaire also have a dietitian on his staff. 


In conclusion, the industrial nutrition program should 
be viewed as a special phase of the National Nutrition 
Program. With increasing shortage of manpower, scar- 
city of certain foods, long hours of work, and related prob- 
lems, the nutrition of the industrial worker will increas- 
ingly be recognized as essential to the prosecution of the 
war effort. People trained in nutrition have much to 
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contribute to the furtherance of this program, either 
through individual or group action. We need the assist- 
ance of the American Dietetic Association in this important 
work. 


NUTRITION IN INDUSTRY! 
FRANK M. GATTO, M.D. 


Director of Health Conservation, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company 


Nutrition is, without doubt, among the paramount 
health interests of the nation. The dietary patterns of our 
people, our food quirks, and our hopes of nutritional salva- 
tion engage the thinking of many of us. The nutrition of 
the industrial worker is a part of the larger complex prob- 
lem, not a distinct or isolated one. 

We are informed? that in time of peace, industry em- 
ploys 34,000,000 out of America’s labor force of 52,000,000. 
It is clear, therefore, that the question of the nutrition of 
the industrial worker is, in great measure, synonymous with 
the problem of the nutritional state of the nation. There 
are numerous studies dealing specifically with the diet of 
the industrial worker as such. 

The industrial loss resulting from faulty nutrition is con- 
sidered by some as greater than that due to industrial acci- 
dents. Sappington and Pacini,* speaking of the value of 
improving nutrition, state that ““Every indication suggests 
that the advance can outdo in economic advantages the 
tested and proved values derived from scientific accident 
prevention.” 

In view of these conditions, it is pertinent to inquire into 
the efforts which have been made to improve them. Many 
agencies have concerned themselves with the problem. 
Since I am in charge of the remedial program in operation 
at Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, I 
shall outline some of the work done and discuss the results 
obtained. 

The improvement of nutrition has been one of the impor- 
tant aims of our health activities of which there are several 
phases. For example, we have endeavored to create an 
incentive to better nutrition through our.‘‘Victory Lunch.” 
In our cafeterias, the food offerings permit a choice of 
balanced meals. But habit and possibly a too stringent 
economy in food expenditures frequently dictate other 
selections. It was felt that if desirable food items were 
incorporated in a lunch served at cost we could provide a 
healthful diet and at the same time, much needed dietary 
education. The lunch, priced at 35 cents, consists of a 
substantial portion of meat, fish, or eggs; vegetables in 
addition to potatoes; milk or a milk product; whole wheat 
or enriched white bread; and butter. The utmost care is 
taken both in the preparation and service to preserve nutri- 
tional value and ensure attractiveness and palatability. 
The following menus are fairly typical: (a) scrambled eggs, 
‘arrots and green beans, combination salad, bread and 
butter, and milk; (b) brown beef stew, green beans, fresh 
fruit cup, bread and butter, and milk; (c) tomato juice, 
corned beef hash, cole slaw, buttered beets, sliced oranges, 
rolls and butter, and milk. Our cafeteria at East Pitts- 
burgh sells from 100 to 300 of these lunches daily to a group 
of about 1500 workers; that at the East Springfield plant, 


1 Abstract of a paper read before the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, October 22, 1943, and published more or less in 
full in the September-October 1943 Industrial Welfare and Person- 
nel Management, a British publication. 

2 Lynch, D. L.: Industrial health and the war. 
J. Med., August 6, 1942. 

3’ Sappington, C. O., and Pacini, A. J.: Nutritional fitness sur- 
veys in industry. Indust. Med., May 1942. 
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Wait till your father hears about this! ‘winkled Elsie 


a HE be proud of me?” lah, “see how fast I can say it... full and Niacin. How’s that?” 
asked little Beulah hopefully. day’s needs of Iron, Calcium, Phos- “Perfect, darling,” beamed Elsie. 
“Will he, Mommy?” phorus, and of Vitamins A, B:, B:, D, “Perfect as HEMO!” 


“Of course, dear,” smiled Elsie. 
“But he’ll be a little put out because 


you told the dietitian that story so Hemo compared with minimum daily adult 
much better than he could.” ° k 
requirements 


“ D ¢ 2 " 
How does addy tell it?” won Adult Minimum Daily 1 ounces of Hemo 1Y3 ounces 
dered Beulah. Requirements* and 16 fluid ounces (2 servings) 
of milk (2 glasses) of Hemo Powder 


— Sn eenet laughed Elsie, Vitamin A 4000 U.S.P. Units 4900 

he doesn’t tell it. He just hands the Vitamin By 333 U.S.P. Units 400 

dietitian a jar of HEMO—and doesn’t Vitamin Be 2 Milligrams 3 

talk about special-purpose foods, or Vitamin D 400 U.S.P. Units 410 
anything.” Niacin amide = 10.3 
iron 10 Milligrams 15.7 

“I thought Daddy always found Calcium 750 Milligrams 950 


something to talk about,” giggled Phosphorus 750 Milligrams 750 288 
Beulah. 


*As set by Federal Security Administrator under authority of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. (Hemo does not contain Vitamin C.) 


“He usually does,” sighed Elsie. 
“But in this case, he doesn’t mention 
that HEMO is a grand-tasting chocolate 
food drink that gives you vitamins 
and minerals together. He doesn’t 


even mention that, according to gov- ° 
ernment standards, 2 glasses of HEMO ordens e iq rE 
(mixed in milk) give a person his full 
day’s needs of —” 
eee IF IT'S BORDEN'S, IT'S GOT TO BE GOOD! 
“Wait, Mommy,” begged little Beu- ee 


** Minimum adult daily requirements not yet fully established. 
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from 550 to 600 or more to a daily average of 1100 workers. 
In the latter instance, at least, the results have been im- 
pressive. 

It should be stated, however, that other factors have 
operated in improving the nutrition of our workers. In 
March 1942, we issued some 65,000 copies of a booklet on 
diet entitled ‘Food Joins the Colors.’”’ This booklet, 
originally published by the Department of Health of the 
City of New York, deals with the dietary essentials and 
includes a simple rating scale for the appraisal of one’s own 
diet. A few weeks after its distribution, the sale of fruit 
from the food wagons which pass through our East Pitts- 
burgh plant twice during each shift increased more than 
300 per cent, and the sale of milk, fruits, and vegetables in 
the cafeteria also increased. When to the impetus of this 
booklet the stimulus of the “Victory Lunch” was added, 
there was a very marked increase in the consumption of a 
variety of highly desirable items which had long been 
offered at our East Pittsburgh cafeteria. The consump- 
tion of vegetables increased 50 per cent; salads, 25 per 
cent; milk, over 10 per cent. The demand for whole wheat 
bread more than doubled, likewise the consumption of 
sarrots and lettuce. The ‘‘Victory Lunch” accounted for 
only part of these increases. The intensified demand for 
the protective foods could well be considered direct evi- 
dence of the didactic value of the food literature and that 
of the ‘‘Vietory Lunch.”’ 

Our educational efforts have persisted on a large scale, 
and we are convinced this is necessary if we are to maintain 
and enhance the progress already made. In August 1943, 
the Home Economics Department of our Mansfield plant 
issued another publication on the nutritional essentials, 
“The ABC’s of Eating for Health,” which has proved 
highly popular and has elicited much favorable comment. 
Each month, this department issues a complete menu book- 
let which is available to any interested housewife or em- 
ployee. These booklets are not merely menu lists; they 
continually emphasize nutrition information that should be 
common knowledge, discuss the proper preparation of foods, 
and present recipes which conform to the changing food 
restrictions imposed by rationing. The booklets are largely 
distributed at meetings of our ‘“‘Health for Victory Clubs”’ 
which represent still another phase of our nutrition educa- 
tion program, the organization and procedure of which are 
familiar to members of the American Dietetic Association.‘ 

Our health program naturally entails much more than 
the promotion of proper nutrition. However, the different 
elements of the program bear an intimate relation to one 
another. Forexample, we are now engaged in an extensive 
campaign on tuberculosis prevention. In the educational 
material issued we have again emphasized nutrition not 
only because of its direct pertinence to the subject of tuber- 
culosis but also because of its value in the further develop- 
ment of our nutrition program. 

We have, moreover, tried to achieve balance in each 
campaign by presenting more than just one phase of the 
subject. Little has appeared in current nutrition literature 
to suggest that even the best diet does not obviate the 
necessity for moderation. In a study of 844 periodical ex- 
amination reports we recently found an incidence of over- 
weight amounting to about 18 per cent. Since this is a 
dietary problem of great significance to health, we thought 
it advisable to deal with the question in one of our publica- 
tions on health education. 

It would be a grave omission if no mention of vitamin 
concentrates were made in this discussion. The question 


* Kiene, J.: Promoting better nutrition for industrial workers. 
J. Am. Dietet. A., November 1942. 
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of their use remains a vexing problem and will probably 
continue to plague the industrial physician for some time 
to come. I have, on a previous occasion,® expressed my 
own point of view in this regard, an opinion I still hold. [¢ 
may bear repeating: ‘The incalculable barrage of commer- 
cial literature aimed at any one who reads, the interminable 
harangue of radio advertisements, the pseudo-scientifie or 
the ill-digested scientific reports on vitamin concentrates 
have engendered much delusion and false hopes in the 
minds of lavmen. The unquestioned benefit that certain 
‘ases of vitamin deficiency have derived from the use of 
concentrates has spurred innumerable others to consume 
these substances for any of the physical and mental ills 
which afflict mankind.” It is conceivable, of course, that 
food restrictions under the conditions of war may so limit 
the availability of essential foods as to render the use of 
vitamin concentrates more generally desirable. For the 
present, however, their logical use is on the basis of medical 
prescription. 

The question of between-meal feedings for the industrial 
worker is one of the important issues confronting industrial 
medicine. It should be stated that there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion on the conclusions reached by Hag- 
gart and Greenberg concerning the value of midmorning 
and midafternoon feedings. There are writers who attrib- 
ute considerable weight to the psvchological rather than 
the physiological factors which may be related to this 
practice. . It is quite possible that the influence of the for- 
mer has not been given sufficient emphasis. I am inclined 
to believe that the differentiation between the influence of 
these two factors is scientifically of great importance al- 
though experimentally very difficult to demonstrate. The 
clarification of this question will certainly contribute sig- 
nificantly to the understanding of the nature of industrial 
fatigue and the measures essential for its control. 

The changing food situation has aroused the fear that 
curtailment of habitually used foods may result in defi- 
ciencies or, at least, in difficult problems of substitution if 
optimum nutrition is to be maintained. We shall attempt 
no prediction, but it seems probable that the adequacy of 
the American diet will not be seriously jeopardized al- 
though changes in dietary habits will, in some measure, be 
inevitable. In any event, it behooves the physician to 
bear in mind the necessity of encouraging the best feasible 
dietary selections and the appropriate handling, transpor- 
tation, preparation, and serving of food. Food in itself 
does not win wars. On the other hand, it is possible that 
food deficiencies might constitute a serious threat to any 
nation regardless of its military competency. We cannot 
eat our way to victory. We can, however, maintain our 
collective nutrition at a level compatible with vigorous 
health. By contributing guidance and control to achieve 
this end, we contribute significantly to the complex forces 
on which military success ultimately depends. 


LEARNING TO BE A NUTRITIONIST 
IN INDUSTRY! 


EULA PORTER ROBINS 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., Akron 


After seven and one half months with this company, 
the largest rubber company in the world, I am more than 
ever aware that I have much to learn as a nutritionist. 
In the educational field, where I had previously worked, 

5 Gatto, F. M.: Nutrition education for industrial workers. 
Bull. of the Pennsylvania Dietet. A., October 1942. ; 

1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 22, 1943. 
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teaching food and nutrition was a well-organized activity. 
When I stepped into industry, I soon realized that not only 
had no groundwork been laid, but there was a question in 
the minds of those in authority concerning not only what a 
nutritionist could, but what a nutritionist should do. Ido 
not claim to have the answer to either of these posers. 

Industry, I believe, to most of us has meant work for the 
laboring masses—necessary work, but somehow set apart 
from our way of life. Most of us have had no way of know- 
ing more. In view of this, I would like to tell vou a little 
of the background of this company. 

It had its beginning in 1898, when Frank Seiberling with 
insufficient personal funds for the $3500 down payment 
picked up an unused factory building in Akron. Within 20 
years this investment had increased to over $100,000,000. 

But why has the company grown and prospered so? 
What has made it ‘‘click’’? I believe this was best ex- 
pressed and exemplified by the President of the Board, 
when he said, ‘““You can’t give a man anything except an 
opportunity to exercise his full capacity, grow to his full 
stature.”’ I believe this has been accomplished by keeping 
abreast or ahead of the times as this company has always 
done. A labor-management council has been maintained 
through all the years. An Efficiency Department studies 
all jobs and keeps wages fair under changing conditions. 
The company hospital was the second to be started in the 
country. Hospitalization, employee insurance, pensions, 
seniority rating, the 8-hour working day, and a Safety De- 
partment, were all initiated previous to the first World 
War. Working for such a company gives an employee a 
feeling of security. 

In 1912, the first so-called factory restaurant, on a self- 
service plan, was approved by the company, according to 
the plant paper which reported that the breakfast receipts 
were $4.89, lunch $50.06, supper $17.60 and midnight meal 
$26.25, or less than $100 a day. During the following 
year, the restaurant served 900 people in one day, and it 
was reported as nothing short of a miracle that so many 
could be fed in such a limited time. Later, a 20-cent 
lunch was introduced ‘“‘because nine out of ten of the em- 
ployees took too much and then were greatly upset when 
they got to the checker.”” This included the choice of a 
meat, two vegetables, milk or coffee, and an unstinted 
amount of bread. Even dessert was added later. No 
mention was made of butter but undoubtedly it was an 
item taken for granted at that time. 

But this low-priced lunch was to be short-lived, for 
during its 6-month run the restaurant lost from $200 to 
$400 a month. In 1915, hot soups and beverages were 
available in the factories proper for those who carried their 
lunches. By 1916, the restaurant had expanded to feed 
2000 employees daily, and with the war still on, the num- 
ber rose to 5000 the following year. In line with the pro- 
gram of Food Administrator Hoover, Tuesday was a meat- 
less day and Wednesday a wheatless day, and the “clean 
plate” slogan was initiated. A dietitian was also employed 
at this time as assistant to the manager in the restaurant 
for office employees. She and the plant doctor conducted 
some experiments on a few willing subjects to see if it was 
possible for Goodyear employees to be well fed on a 
cheaper diet if planned by experts rather than self-chosen. 
These experiments ran for only two weeks and very conclu- 
sive and glaring results were reported. 

Not until March 1943, or more than 20 years later, was 
a nutritionist employed—a modern requisite during mod- 
ern wartime. The Medical Department was largely 
responsible for this move, but the Personnel Department 
was at a loss as to how to get in touch with applicants for 
such a position, until they learned of the placement service 
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of the American Dietetic Association. When I was first 
interviewed by the personnel director, Frances Berkeley 
Floore’s article in this JouRNAL for October 1942 was in 
evidence on the desk and I gathered that this was their 
criterion, one which I would be expected to live up to. 

The manager of Goodyear’s four cafeterias, and my im- 
mediate superior, introduced me to all officials who would 
have any connection with the cafeterias. My question to 
all of them was, “‘What in particular would you like me to 
do?” The answers, as a whole, were indefinite. A few 
said that they thought the employees were not selecting 
the foods most beneficial for them. I took that as my cue, 
First I wanted to be sure that the proper foods were avail- 
able from which the employee might choose, and that the 
food retained the greatest possible nutritive value as this 
is controlled by proper handling in the kitchen from the 
time food is delivered until it is cooked and served. If the 
first two requisites were met, then the food would have to 
be served attractively, or the whole purpose would be 
nullified. 

From the beginning I worked with the managers and 
chefs in planning menus a week in advance, something 
which to them_was quite unheard of and a needless waste of 
time; however, it soon became routine and now I’m sure 
they have forgotten that it could ever be done any other 
way. Since I could not be in each cafeteria daily and 
certain substitutions and additions would have to be made, 
I decided to write a bulletin for the managers and chefs 
and present in a clear, concise manner the basic rules of 
good menu planning. After a few weeks I realized that 
our managers, most of whom are not trained restaurant 
men but have worked up because of seniority, were not 
thoughtfully reading the bulletins which I was spending at 
least half a day in preparing. What should Ido? Onthe 
first visit after a bulletin had gone out, I decided I would 
question them casually about the bulletin, and if they had 
not read or digested it, I would reiterate all that I had 
written. This combination method seems to work best. 
I also noticed that the managers were not always informed 
concerning the foods available and the trend of prices. As 
a result, I began sending them market reports biweekly. 
These I have presented in six different ways in order to 
arrive at the best plan of arranging the figures in a simple 
and usable form to which they would learn to refer con- 
stantly. 

Standards of food preparation at first were akin to those 
in the average commercial restaurant. All vegetables were 
well cooked before the 2 or 3-hour meal period began and 
were allowed to simmer gently until needed. As a result, 
the cabbage, turnips and similar vegetables grew weary 
and jaded for late diners, and their food value accordingly 
shrunk. We had no bain-maries, none could be obtained, 
and if they could have been we had no space available for 
installation. Lacking these, we barely cook our vege- 
tables and dip them out of the steam-jacketed kettle into 
large pots which are set on the floor and covered. The 
vegetables will usually keep sufficiently hot for the steam- 
table. If not, a few filled steam-table jars can always be 
set on top of the range for a few minutes before they are 
needed. With meats, the overcooking problem has not 
been so easily remedied. The steer is now cow, the pork 
may carry an excess of fat, the rib cuts may be mostly rib 
bone, and the problem is ever-changing. I made various 
studies on roasts, calculating the shrinkage losses and the 
costs on 100-lb. lots, to impress the managers and chefs 
with the importance of lower cooking temperatures. E'sti- 
mated and actual serving portions were also compared. 

In my estimation the most important task which cun- 
fronts a nutritionist is to create confidence and good will. 
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Remember when «c. 


tors and dietitians believed that hot 


cooked cereals had to be cooked over- 


night to assure complete digestibility? 


TO DAY nutrition experts and 


medical authorities recommend ‘‘En- 
riched 5 Minute”? Cream of Wheat— 
proved by scientific laboratory and 


feeding tests to cook to complete 
digestibility (leaving no raw starch) 


in only 5 minutes! 


Here’s why “Enriched 5 Minute” Cream 
of Wheat is ideal for bland diets 


An exclusive patented process guarantees no raw 
starch remaining in cereal after five minutes cook- 
ing. Longer cooking is absolutely unnecessary. 


It provides a// the advantages of ““Regular’”’ Cream 
of Wheat, 48 years an American favorite. Same 
granulation, same digestibility, same rich, satin- 
smooth goodness, same tempting flavor, same free- 
dom from irritating bran particles. 


‘Enriched 5 Minute’? Cream of Wheat supplies 
quick, abundant food-energy, contains more iron, 
calcium and phosphorus than the whole wheat ber- 
ry itself and as much Vitamin Bi. 


“Cream of Wheat” and Chef Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL FREE COUPON TODAY 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Dept. J., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Please send me free of charge: 
(Note Quantity Required) 


1. 1944 Revised Vitamin Food Charts combined 
with product information sheets (punched for 
notebook). Tells at a glance the food sources of 
all vitamins. 

2. Meat Extender Recipe folders with complete, 
tested recipes for making Meat Loaf, Salisbury 
Steak, Meat Balls, etc., with non-rationed Cream 
of Wheat. 

3. One sample size package of “‘Enriched 5 
Minute’ Cream of Wheat. 
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This is particularly important in industry, first because you 
are a woman, and second because the field of nutrition is 
quite foreign to the people with whom you are working. 
I have not found this easy. Like many others, I am in- 
clined to be impatient and anxious for current tasks to be 
completed so that I may undertake new ones. 

Sometimes two or three weeks may go by during which 
I wonder what in the world I have done that was really 
constructive. Then a manager will come in with an idea 
which he believes to be original, one which it may happen 
I have been trying to get across for days, or an employee 
will stop me in an elevator in the plant, in a down-town 
drug store, or on my own doorstep to tell me that he has 
enjoyed something in particular in the cafeteria or that he 
is glad that baked beans no longer are synchronized with 
Mondays. 

I make it a point to talk with as many employees as pos- 
sible and in going from cafeteria to cafeteria, and in riding 
the interplant bus, I have an opportunity to speak to a 
great many of them. They seem pleased that I take the 
initiative. I inquire what they like that we’re serving and 
what they don’t like and ask them for suggestions. Of 
course the comments will not be always favorable, but I 
have an opportunity to explain my side, and if I am success- 
tul the employee will tell the news to his friends—a perfect 
way to get a new idea started. 

In each cafeteria certain foods are prepared better than 
in others. I always take this opportunity to praise the 
cooks and see that those in other cafeterias are informed. 
This makes it easier to introduce my recipes. I no longer 
say, “Here is a recipe that goes with your menus,” but 
rather, ‘‘I would like you to try out this recipe for me.” 
Then I can take the recipe to the other cafeterias and say 
that it had been tried out in the first cafeteria and found 
satisfactory. 

I experiment with samples of new foods, of course, then 
get the reactions of a manager or chef. Many times their 
ideas and suggestions are better than mine. 

When we could no longer get enough butter to serve at 
every meal I recommended fortified margarine. I wrote a 
very brief bulletin to our managers of the question-answer 
type, explaining why a butter substitute was necessary, 
how to merchandise it, and included the list of preferable 
substitutes. This was followed by an article in the plant 
paper. Today margarine is accepted fairly well in our 
plant cafeterias although state laws force us to present it 
colorless. So far we have had to serve it only one or two 
days a week. 

About two months ago I began to feature ‘‘Victory 
Lunches,” with the assistance of the FDA regional repre- 
sentative on nutrition in industry. I started serving them 
in the private dining rooms where about 150 executives eat, 
one third of whom consistently choose them, though there 
is no advantage in price. Several have commented favor- 
ably either to me or to my superior concerning the lunches. 
Usually I include on the menu a slogan or timely statement 
as to the advantages of milk, or why margarine is a good 
butter substitute, or the best foods to choose if one has a 
cold. I have checked these quite closely for a month, and 
more salads, vegetables, and milk are being consumed than 
previously. 

My next step was to introduce ‘Victory Lunch” com- 
binations in our largest cafeteria. Again no price advan- 
tage was given. Aslogan concerning the lunch was written 
on the slate with the menu. 

My educational program has included a series of posters 
on the basic seven foods, movies, articles in the plant paper, 
and distribution of folders and bulletins. On the surface it 
would appear foolish to attempt to design one’s own post- 
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ers, since the Government and the commercial companies 
are doing such an excellent job, but I felt most of them were 
too small. Our Safety Department has made some out- 
standing posters, 27 x 42 in., in primary colors, with 3, 4 
or 5 words, which we place in strategic positions. The 
appeal of a given poster has a short life span—therefore the 
time when it is shown, the height at which it is placed, and 
the number of times it is repeated on a given route all haye 
a bearing on its effectiveness. The picture must tell the 
story in its entirety, a few well-chosen words add more, and 
for those really interested I append a few brief phrases, 
On the bottom of every poster there appears a complete 
chart of the seven basic foods. With each poster series, 
which I change about every two weeks, I run an article on 
the subject of the series in the plant paper. If an appro- 
priate silent movie is available, I run it in each cafeteria on 
each shift. Unfortunately, we have had to eliminate all 
sound films because of the additional noise and confusion 
they create. I wish more silent pictures in color were 
available on nutrition subjects. Movies are indeed a fa- 
vorite. Our average eating period is 20 minutes, so one 
reel is about the limit if everyone is to see it in its entirety, 

In the beginning I distributed the bulletins or folders 
myself, making some comment with practically every one] 
gave out, but this calls for the vocal cords of an auctioneer 
or opera singer. Now I put them on top of the napkin 
holders and although not so many are distributed, probably 
about as many are read. 

With each poster change I have had the cafeterias feature 
the particular food or group of foods suggested. Cut-outs 
in the shape of milk bottles and similar signs were used on 
the counters to call further attention ‘to those foods. 

I believe that of all these methods of attempting to edu- 
cate employees the posters have been the least effective. 
In our plants people have been ‘“‘postered” to death. Not 
that I am going to discontinue using them, but I plan peri- 
odically to give them a rest and when others appear, some 
will be in new places. 

My plans for the near future include special commercial 
exhibits that will be placed in the cafeterias and at key 
spots inthe factories; and demonstrations by commercial 
representatives. I also plan to encourage as many em- 
ployees and employees’ wives as possible to take a Red 
Cross nutrition course. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL IN INDUSTRIAL 
CAFETERIAS! 


QUINDARA OLIVER DODGE 


The policy established by management in any plant 
concerning its cafeteria operation can determine the finan- 
cial success or failure of the cafeteria, both as to employee 
satisfaction and the nutritional adequacy of food served. 
Complete authority should be delegated to the director or 
manager of the cafeteria if satisfactory results are to be 
secured. A realistic pricing policy needs to be established 
so that employees do not acquire a false sense of values 
regarding food costs. The average American employee 
wants to pay his way and have the satisfaction of value 
received for money expended. 

A plant cafeteria that meets the requirements of both 
management and workers today needs to be scientifically 
organized and administered by a cafeteria director with 
training and experience in the applied sciences of foods, 
nutrition, and institution management. The mounting 

' Abstract of an article which appeared in the March 1944 issue 


of Industry, official publication of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. 
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and the “Psychic Factor” 
in Adequate Nutrition 


VER since Pavlov so conclusively 
KE demonstrated the “cephalic phase” of 
digestion, the profound provocative in- 
fluence of the sight and smell of well pre- 
pared, attractive food has been placed on 
a scientific plane. Through the visual and 
olfactory senses, a chain of reflexes is set 
in motion, which increase the flow of di- 
gestive juices and augment gastric motility. 
The appetite is whetted, the satiety value 
of the meal is enhanced, and digestion is 
improved. 

Meat has long been recognized for its 
properties of stimulating the appetite. The 
aroma of well cooked meat, due to its ex- 
iractives, prepares the digestive tract for 
the reception of the meal about to be 
eaten. The taste of the extractives adds 
further to this favorable reaction. 

Because of these desirable properties 
meat now plays a new and important role 


in wartime meal planning. Food restric- 


tions necessitate the use of a greater pro- 
portion of carbohydrate foods. By properly 
combining meat with other foods, the taste 
appeal of the latter is enhanced, and the 
meal as a whole becomes more tasty and 
satisfying. The current weekly food ration is 
quite adequate for the preparation of one or 
two meat containing meals daily, especially 
if the variety meats and poultry are em- 
ployed. Thus no meal need lose in its palate 
appeal, nor need it be less attractive than 
when meat was more generously available. 

This feature of meat is present in all 
cuts, including those of lower point value. 
Also provided by all kinds and cuts of 
meat are biologically adequate protein, 
essential minerals, and the B vitamins 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. Meat 
therefore not only encourages the con- 
sumption of many non-rationed foods, but 
also complements them so as to enhance 
their nutritional value. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


(ta toto 
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American Meat Institute 
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The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 
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interest and popularity of the National Nutrition Program 
have led to growing confusion regarding the use of the terms 
“dietitian” and “nutritionist.” Many misstatements 
have appeared in print from reputedly authoritative 
sources because of failure to appreciate the differences in 
college preparation and the standards set up by the profes- 
sion in these two fields. Both dietitian and nutritionist 
take the prescribed courses in foods, biochemistry, and 
nutrition and dietetics to meet the requirements for gradua- 
tion. The dietitian will also have acquired credits in 
institution management, quantity cookery, wholesale food 
buying, and personnel management; the nutritionist, on 
the other hand, will have specialized in community and 
public health nutrition and in education. The administra- 
tive dietitian, in particular, has had the preparation 
requisite for successful direction of an industrial cafeteria. 

The application of scientific management principles is 
essential if the sciences of foods and nutrition are to be 
fully effective in large group feeding. Essential tools 
are knowledge of menu planning, standardized quantity 
recipes, food buying, employee schedules and training, and 
merchandising. A sound policy necessitates that full 
authority be delegated to the cafeteria director in each of 
these areas of responsibility, for each meshes into the other, 
making a complete whole in daily operating efficiency. If 
one sphere of authority is withheld, it is like having broken 
teeth in meshing gears with the attendant noise, confusion, 
and inefficiency. The basic menu planning objective is 
control at all points. At present, this need for control as- 
sumes added management significance, for decisions 
reached in planning menus determine budgetary control, 
control of food quality, of waste, and of sanitation, all of 
which predicate optimum patron satisfaction. 

In feeding employees in war industries where health and 
efficiency of the individual are of prime consideration, menu 
planning is essentially a low-profit-margin proposition. It 
need not mean that the monthly profit and loss statement 
must consistently show a loss. Furthermore, when in- 
plant feeding is soundly organized and scientifically ad- 
ministered, a low-profit-margin policy need not mean 
resorting to the selling of high-profit-margin, low-nutri- 
tional-value foods in between-meal canteen service to offset 
losses incurred in serving regular cafeteria meals. Even 
with high food costs, it is possible to maintain, in a soundly 
operated cafeteria, a raw food cost of 55 to 60 per cent and 
a labor cost of 30 per cent, provided shortage of cafeteria 
employees does not necessitate burdensome overtime pay. 
A net profit of not more than 2 or 3 per cent should be 
expected if the plant cafeteria and between-meal canteen 
feeding are operated primarily as a service to employees. 
Management in plant-owned and operated cafeterias looks 
upon better health, reduced absenteeism, and increased 
output in the light of dividend returns and is content with 
a small financial profit margin. Under such conditions 
each complete meal combination is planned so that the 
raw food cost percentage represents not more than 55 to 60 
per cent of the sales price. 

Waste of food must be avoided at these points: in prepa- 
ration, in service, and in the use of leftovers. To secure 
satisfactory results, the cafeteria director should have 
authority to. set up the department. budget, subject to 
management approval, and all figures ‘should: be readily 
available as a basis for the daily decisions that must be 
made promptly to ensure budgetary control. 

Menu planning for large group feeding is an art as well as 
ascience. Even though each complete meal may be care- 
fully planned for nutritional adequacy, unless the foods are 
also skilfully combined for color; texture,-and-flaver con- 
trast, as sensitively as an artist blends his colors for a paint- 
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ing, the enjoyment of the meal is lessened materially. The 
quality of the food, too, affects the nutrients. Preparation 
and service must be closely supervised at all points. If 
soup is served in a stone-cold soup bowl, if mashed potatoes 
are made with cold milk or water, instead of hot milk and 
butter or fortified margarine, and skilfully seasoned, if 
pastry is tough and leathery, if vegetables have been over- 
cooked or permitted to stand too long on a steam-table 
before being served, or if meat has been roasted at a tem- 
perature of 500 to 550°F., the meal will be less appetizing 
and plate waste is likely to increase. 

The director of the cafeteria must envision each day’s 
objective as that in which good quality food is well pre- 
pared and served, and displayed effectively in attractive, 
spotlessly clean and sanitary surroundings, and so priced 
that full value is received for money expended. Over- 
loaded work centers, employees working at top pressure 
one minute and idle the next, and machines allowed to 
perform at less than maximum efficiency, are all factors 
that influence the quality of food served which can and 
should be kept under control by initial menu planning 
decisions. Methods of storage after food is received, too, 
may seriously affect both taste appeal and nutritional 
value. 

Food buying decisions should be made on merit alone, 
It is important that the director have complete authority 
for buying and receiving all products to ensure first hand, 
up-to-the-minute contact with wholesale markets and 
venders and familiarity with all market reports which show 
prices as these are affected by available supply and de- 
mand. If this responsibility is withheld, no really intelli- 
gent large group feeding job is possible. 

The control of waste—of food, essential food nutrients, 
energy and time of cafeteria employees, power and light, 
as well as all materials needed for cleanliness and plant 
maintenance—is important today as never before. Food 
waste occurs at every step, from the time food is bought in 
the market until it reaches the cafeteria counter and is 
served. The amount of waste in machine peeling of un- 
graded potatoes can be as high as 10 per cent, and may 
discount any hoped-for saving as a result of purchasing an 
off-grade product at a lower price. Fats wasted when 
cooking utensils are not scraped clean with rubber 
squeegees, and the amount of batters or dough remaining 
on the sides and in the bottom of steam-table serving pans 
and kettles, reflect a sad lack of standards for the control 
of waste. 

Improved physical plant, food production, and food 
service sanitation control may be secured by training and 
encouraging cafeteria employees in proper standards of 
personal health, cleanliness of person, and dress and work 
habits. A study of dishwashing procedures, of the rela- 
tive efficacy of detergents, and the manner of handling 
dishes after they are clean can also be made with profit. 

Rationing, food shortages, and transportation limita- 
tions, not to mention the scarcity of able-bodied, efficient 
cafeteria employees, add up to a sometimes staggering total 
of administrative hurdles. There are various and ingenl- 
ous ways of meeting problems of rationing and food short- 
ages. Meat may be extended by skilful use of vegetables, 
cereals, dried peas and beans, or milk and eggs. A judi 
cious use of spices and herbs in the hands of carefully 
trained cooks, makes delicious dishes possible with less 
meat. Dietitians are familiar with the use of whole grail 
cereals, enriched white bread and flour, soybeans, soy 
flour and grits, as well as whole wheat breads, to enhance 
nutritional adequacy. Milk should be served to em 
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essential quart a day. It is desirable that black coffee be 
made available for those who prefer it, thereby making the 
supply of thin cream go farther. 

Many brands of vitamin A-fortified margarine, if prop- 
erly colored and salted, are difficult to distinguish from the 
grade of creamery butter most generally available. Some 
margarines do not foam and sputter when used for frying; 
in fact, the melting point is the chief point of difference 
from creamery butter. Different brands of margarine can 
be tried out until the one most satisfactory for each purpose 
is found. 

Popular pudding recipes high in food value and appetiz- 
ing in appearance need to be perfected and standardized 
and used to compete with the inferior bakery products 
proverbially found on industrial cafeteria counters. Pas- 
tries and pies made on the premises can be enhanced in 
protein value by adding 1 oz. low-fat soya flour per pound 
enriched white flour. 

Fresh fruit of a proper degree of ripeness and priced at 
wholesale cost should be on sale each day; likewise milk, 
priced at cost to encourage its sale. Meat has always 
represented the highest raw food cost percentage but with 
the use of extenders—cereals, potatoes, and breadstuffs 
costs can be kept in line, even with rising prices. 

Food, as essential to the war effort today as ammunition, 
should be treated with respect. A sense of honor and pride 
should be felt in living up to ration allotments. ‘‘Share 
and Play Square’ must be the motto in industrial cafe- 
terias as well as at home in the Food Fights for Freedom 
Program for 1944. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following dietitians were appointed to the Army 
Medical Department in April: 


Agneberg, Olivia Ronne: Iowa State Col.; St. Anthony’s Hosp., 
)kla. 

Ball, Audrey Genevieve: Colorado State Col.; Fitzsimons G. H. 

Barker, Doris Myrl: Univ. of New Mexico; Johns Hopkins Hosp. 

Cahill, Sallie Jane: Mundelein Col.; Univ. of Maryland Hosp. 

Carmody, Elsie Harriet: Rhode Island State Col. 

Cook, Carroll Margaret: Ohio State Univ.; Fitzsimons G. H. 

Cummings, Elizabeth Marie: Russell Sage Col.; Fitzsimons G. H. 

Currie, Esther Elene: Framingham State Teachers Col. 

Farnsworth, Jennie Lucille: Univ. of Montana; Seattle Course for 
Hospital Dietitians. 

Gillespie, Frances Josephine: Univ. of Missouri; Univ. Hospitals, 
Cleveland. 

Groome, Edith Harriet: Colorado State Col.; Massachusetts G. H. 

Hahn, Bertha Cochran: Purdue Univ. 

Haight, Alice Etta: Minnesota Univ.; Indiana Univ. Med. Cent. 


>> 


Navy Hero’s Widow, a Dietitian in Army, Tells of Hospital Meal 
Problems in England. Lieut. Dorothy M. Brannon of the Army 
Medical Corps, who was flown here from England several weeks 
ago to sponsor a destroyer escort named for her husband, Ensign 
Charles E. Brannon, Navy flier killed in the Battle of Midway, 
says that ‘using dried eggs and powdered milk in meals cooked 
on coal stoves in kitchens without refrigerators tests the ingenuity 
of Army dietitians in hospitals overseas.” 

‘‘Nobody in England is going to starve,’’ Lieutenant Brannon 
said, ‘“‘but the scarcity of food makes it hard to give the boys the 
kind of meals they’re used to at home.’’ Using frozen meats 
shipped from the United States, canned cheese, canned fruits, 
and substitutes such as lemon crystals, the dietitians in large 
general hospitals must supervise preparation of 3000 to 4500 meals 
a day for wounded and convalescent soldiers. 

‘‘We usually manage to have chicken every Sunday,”’ Lieutenant 
Brannon continued, ‘‘and we make plenty of apple pies and cakes. 
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King, Grace Ruth: Univ. of Wisconsin; 8. H., Camp Grant, ll. 

Landau, Nettie A.: Iowa State Col. 

Ledbetter, Evelyn Reese: Univ. of Tennessee. 

Lerner, Lillian Beatrice: Brooklyn Coll.; Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, 

Lundeen, Helen Janet: Univ. of Montana; Christ Hosp., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mack, Roberta: Purdue Univ.; Philadelphia G. H. 

Moore, Sue Winifred: San Jose State Col.; Alameda County 
Hosp., Calif. 

Moratz, Eunice Gertrude: Mount Mary Col.; Western Penn. Hosp, 

Newcomb, Margaret Oreana: Ohio State Univ.; Univ. Hosp., 
Cleveland. 

O’ Dell, Ethel Caroline: Battle Creek Col.;S. H., Camp Grant, Ill, 

Oliver, Bernice Bowen: Univ. of New Hampshire. 

Penney, Barbara Walcott: Rhode Island State Col. 

Rauber, Vesta Carolyn: Syracuse Univ. 

Reier, Eleanor: Middlebury Col.; Fitzsimons G. H. 

Rutherford, Marie Olene: Univ. of Minnesota; Florida State Col. 
for Women. 

Schupp, Harriet Louise: Simmons College; Women’s Ed. & Ind. 
Union, Boston. 

Shankey, Anastatia: Teachers Col., Columbia Univ. 

Siekmann, Helen Love: Cincinnati Univ.; Presbyterian Hospi, 

my 


Spoklie, Mildred Beatrice: Montana State Univ.; St. Mary’s 
Hosp., Rochester, Minn. 

Taylor, Jane Florence: Colorado State Col.; Michael Reese Hosp. 

Walz, Renee Ann: Col. of St. Benedicte, Minn.; Fitzsimons G. H. 

Wrenn, Margaret Wilson: Colorado State Col. of A. & M.; Fitz- 
simons G. H. 


The following promotions for April were announced: 
First Lieutenants to Captains 


Hilda Muse Lovett, R-187 
Katherine Elizabeth Manchester, R-300 
Eleanor Lois Mitchell, R-338 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Marguerite Anacker, R-604 
Maxine Armstrong, R-320 
Alice Jean Bates, R-433 

Helen Langdon Bates, R-456, 
Ethel I. Boelts, R-630 

Mildred Emma Bowen, R-113 
Adele Ann Bowman, R-515 
Louise Dobbs, R-239 

Dorothy M. Dreyer, R-226 
Helen Anita Ehlert, R-588 
Grace Lillian Eisendorff, R-126 
Elizabeth J. Fleming, R-13 
Winifred Lenore Halvorsen, R-606 
Jessie A. Harper, R-764 

Ema G. Lord, R-321 

Kathryn Marie Nagle, R-20 
Esther K. Rosenberg, R-756 
Mary Elizabeth Scoltock, R-217 
Marie Theresa Sloan, R-267 
Mary Carmene Turner, R-488 
Pearl Tyner, R-837 


<< 


We have no real cake flour, though, just a general purpose prepara- 
tion that contains a little of everything, including potatoes.” 
Although the food is sufficient in quantity, it takes “‘a bit of doing” 
to keep up variety. Most of the men are very appreciative of 
the hospital food because “lots of them have been living on K and 
C rations. . . .We could just keep serving the canned meat as cold 
cuts and scrambling the dried eggs, but with a little thought and 
care it’s almost as easy to make something else the men will like 
more,’’ she declared. 

According to the Office of Officer Procurement, 39 Whitehall 
Street, serving in the Army as a dietitian is “‘the quickest way to 
get overseas.” Women who are college-trained for the work but 
lack the experience for an immediate commission can get their 
‘nternship”’ on a civil service basis and then go into the Army 
Medical Department as second lieutenants.—From the New York 
Times, April 25, 1944. 
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ce ) C- be 
Saves on Cost of Citrus Fruit 


Just add water to produce a pleasant fruity beverage 
approximating the Vitamin C potency and caloric value 
of fresh orange juice, at a standard’cost of 54¢ a gallon! 


& BLETScH COM x" Because of its palatability, economy and labor-saving 
mas convenience, many institutions had adopted V-C-B as a 
standard for administering Vitamin C, even before the 

present shortage and high cost of fresh citrus fruits. 


Only one 4-oz. liquid portion of V-C-B beverage supplies 

V-C-B and all advertising claims for it individual daily requirements—1000 International Units 
menttetee are accepted by the Council on Foods of : : : : 

Sy the American Medical Association. —of Vitamin C and 50 calories. V-C-B is also valuable 

for fortifying fruit juices and beverages with Vitamin C. 


Council, 
on Foods 


SEND FOR YOUR TRIAL ORDER NOW! ? 
Hermetically sealed in oxygen-free containers, V-C-B 
Single 1 lb. 12 oz. cans...each $ 1.40 


indefinitely; there is no spoilage or waste. If you 
1 Doz. 1 Ib. 12 oz. cans...doz. 13.50 keeps indefinite y; P 9 y 


3 Dos. 1 Ib. 126s. cans..:des. 12.25 have not tried V-C-B, send for a trial order now! 
6 Doz. 1 lb. 12 oz. cans...doz. 13.00 


HILKER & BLETSCH COMPANY, VITAMIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


614 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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"WHEN ONLY BANANAS WILL SATISFY. . . 


Gd insure the true banana 
flavor and rich nutritive 
values of the mature fruit 


Not a synthetic, artificially flavored or fortified 
product, Banana Flakes are actually the world’s 
finest tree-ripened_ bananas in dehydrated form. 
Scientifically processed and packed in the heart of 
the Brazilian banana country, Banana Flakes are 
unexcelled for use in ice creams, custards, pies, 
cake fillings and frostings ...in fact, wherever the 

true banana flavor is desired. Tasty when added 

to milk asa beverage or generously sprinkled on 
cereals and salads. 

Here is practical economy with a wartime and 
post-war implication. Every pound of readily di- 
gested Banana Flakes is the equivalent of 80 sun- 
ripened bananas...at a cost surprisingly nom- 
inal. Of importance to hospitals, institutions and 
camps—when containers are kept firmly closed the 
product will store indefinitely without refrigeration. 

ORDER TODAY and request data on other time 

and money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
Dunedin, Florida : 
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Food. By Frank A. Pearson, Ph.D., and Don Paarlberg. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Cloth. Pp. 239. Price $2.75. 

The senior author of this book is professor of prices and 
statistics at Cornell University, with many years of teaching ex- 
perience in the field of economics as well as practical experience in 
food economics in an administrative capacity. Both authors are 
independent thinkers, and it is not necessary to refer to Who’s Who 
in America to discover their political views. They describe them- 
selves in the Preface as self-appointed devil’s advocates in defense 
of their ‘‘heresy’’ and that of others under ‘“‘this new doctrine of 
planned economy.’’ As such, they discuss the food supply situa- 
tion and the effects, past and present, of subsidies, agricultural 
production policies, rationing, inflationary controls, ete. They 
urge a return to the price system, and the arguments set forth are 
many and varied. A popular, more or less humorous, style is 
used throughout, interspersed with numerous engaging subheads. 
In fact, the book is so highly readable, and the authors’ case so well 
argued, that it deserves a reading by anyone interested in the food 
problem, whatever his political beliefs, as well as those who enjoy 
argumentation simply as a ‘‘challenge’’ (to use a much overworked 
word) to their own originally conceived or learned opinions on a 
given subject. The authors’ frankly biased viewpoint is, as a 
matter of fact, refreshing, especially since none of their criticisms 
could in any sense be called malicious. 

Aside from all this, there is a good deal of material in the book 
which is of interest to dietitians and nutritionists and much infor- 
mation which cannot fail to be enlightening. Also, as would be 
expected, nutrition and diet receive considerable attention. 
What some might consider overenthusiasm on the part of nutri- 
tionists receives a few deprecatory remarks. But on the whole one 
gets the feeling that, even though the authors may have wandered 
a little afield from their own territory in the discussion of nutri- 
tion, food habits, etc., they recognize the nutritionist as a force 
to be reckoned with and as indispensable in any feeding plan, 
whether it be a policy of letting the age-old economic forces oper- 
ate or the planned economy now in effect in this country. Perhaps 


something can be learned, and there are certainly plenty of ideas, 


in the comments and criticisms offered. For example: ‘‘A farmer 
once defined a fair price as one which was ten per cent better than 
that which one now receives. Similarly, an adequate diet prob- 
ably is ten per cent better than that which one now receives. The 
chief difficulty in a discussion of the adequacy of diet is the in- 
ability to agree on some basis of comparison. Various minimum 
requirements have been proposed by nutritionists and dietitians. 
... The ‘adequacy of diet’ is a relative term.... The adapt- 
ability of the human body to varying diets is amazing to those 
who have become accustomed to any particular diet.... Perhaps 
a part of the misunderstanding comes about because we decline 
to divorce the science of nutrition from the pleasures of appetite. 
The consumer wants tasty food, and the body needs nutrition. 
This confusion has caused nutrition to be sometimes a science, 
sometimes a crusade, and always the source of a good argument. 
... Even though progress has been slow, it, will be more rapid 
when the facts are well established. When man gets the facts and 
eliminates some of the emotions, he will recognize that there is 
something to the science of human nutrition, and then enormous 
strides will be made. ... The important thing to be remembered 
is that while we may be far short of the crusaders’ nutritional 
goals, we still average well above a scientific minimum and are 
making progress.... Apparently most nutritionists detest the 
puns, jokes, radio skits, and exaggerated advertisements about 
their work, but such methods are much more effective in selling 
the results of their work to the millions than scholarly articles in 
scientific journals or so-called popular articles in respectable high- 
brow magazines. The American public dearly loves to be sold 
something. This holds true for food as well as other things. A 
quarter of a century ago the public wanted to be sold the milk pro- 
gram, today it is vitamins, and tomorrow it will be some- 
thing else... . 

“Tt is frequently felt that, by some panacea or other, all wants 
could be eliminated and all could live like kings. Food is a popu- 
lar commodity for such schemes. Two chickens in every pot is a 
good rallying call for any political faith.... Subsidized im- 
provement of the diet of the downtrodden third is popular politi- 
cally since it has the support not only of the prospective recipients 
but of some food-producers as well, who think they see the possi- 
bility of a new market. Together the farmers and the under- 
privileged consumers make a majority in any country.”’ ; 

In regard to the future, the outlook, according to these authors, 
is gloomy but not hopeless. They state that the nation has sold 
itself short on food, that if present commitments are kept, the 


death rates in the United States may rise, and if they are not kept, 
the death rates in Europe will rise. In their opinion, the most 
probable result is that our death rate will not rise, and that the 
‘nation’s food record will be strewn with broken promises.”’ Ag 
they see it, the food supply problem resolves itself into the follow- 
ing: (1) We cannot feed additional people under lend-lease or 
rehabilitation solely from increased production (‘‘The farm plant 
operated at a level during 1942 that is not likely to be exceeded for 
several years.’’). (2) Present excess stocks of grain and animals 
would soon be exhausted if we started using them. The stocks of 
wheat in the United States and Canada together would feed about 
80 million people for one year. (3) If the American people reduce 
their standard of living by 10 per cent—that is, if they reduce their 
consumption of the high-priced animal foods by 10 per cent and 
substitute grain—the nation could feed about 3 million people each 
year for about 14 years, until the shift from livestock products to 
grain would deplete our stocks of excess wheat. With a 20 per 
cent reduction, we could feed about 6 million additional people 
for about 7 years, and with a 30 per cent reduction, about 9 million 
for about 5 years. (4) If livestock production were decreased 10 
per cent, the nation could feed about 17 million additional people 
for an indefinite period; whereas reduction of 20 and 30 per cent 
would enable us to feed 35 and 50 million for extended periods. 
These figures are based on 1942 production—a reduction in crop 
production would not change the principle. In either case (re- 
duction of livestock consumption or production) the American 
consumer would be called upon to reduce his standard of living. 
But the latter plan would enable us to feed more people for a much 
greater length of time. ‘In making the change in his diet,’’ the 
authors claim, ‘‘the American consumer will have little experience 
and few signposts to guide him. He will need to depend upon the 
advice of nutritionists and food processors, whose knowledge of 
his problem will help minimize the difficulties of the shift.” 


A Hundred Years of Medicine. 
and Wyndham E. B. Lloyd, M.D. New York: Sheridan House, 
1943. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 444. Price $3.75. 

This book, which is described in the Preface as a historical essay, 
covers such a broad field that it would be difficult and probably 
unfair to review it critically from the point of view of the dietitian 
or nutritionist. The authors admit that in many respects it is 
necessarily incomplete and that the available material is ‘“un- 
manageably abundant.’’ Since it is designed specifically for the 
layman, the authors (one of whom is on the faculty of Columbia 
University’s School of Medicine, the other in public health work 
in England) selected ‘‘some of the important and more interesting 
aspects of the subject while omitting others which may be equally 
important but which are too technical to be readily described to 
the non-medical reader.’’ As a readable, descriptive, historical 
picture of the chief advances in the various fields of medicine dur- 
ing the past hundred years, the book deserves high commendation. 
Numerous illustrations and anecdotes about the great medical dis- 
coveries and the physicians responsible for them add to its in- 
terest. The section on socialized medicine, largely factual, 
deserves special mention in view of the growing interest in this 
subject in the United States. Nontechnical language is uset 
where possible, and when technical terms are introduced, their 
definitions are included. 

Nutrition and diet as a branch of medical therapy receive rather 
irregular attention throughout the book. For example, diet 1s 
mentioned in connection with hypertension but not with tuber- 
culosis, under pernicious anemia but not under gallbladder disease. 
The index is not complete in this respect and it is therefore difficult 
to determine the extent to which the importance of diet is stresse 
without reading through the book. Findings in respect to the 
importance of diet in certain diseases may not have been spectacu- 
lar, but it would seem that they have been, in many cases, as 1m- 
portant as discoveries having to do with medicine and surgery 
from the viewpoint of progress in treatment or control of disease. 
Another omission which may be indicative of nothing at all, or 
which may be attributed to the dietitian’s well-known propensity 
for hiding her light under a bushel, is the fact that a separate 
chapter is devoted to the progress in nursing education while no 
mention is made throughout the book of the dietitian and the nu- 
tritionist and their work. 

Since the book is intended primarily for the layman, one more 
criticism might be made: The authors blame the vitamin furore 
on advertising and drugstore vitamin displays, forgetting that 
they themselves give undue emphasis to the vitamins as evidenced 
by the whole subject of nutrition per se being confined to the 
chapter on the vitamins, whereby the reader might receive the 
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impression that nutrition is practically synonymous with the 
subject of vitamins. In the description of vitamin E, the popular 
misconception concerning the relationship of this vitamin to 
human sterility tends to be perpetuated. Under the story of 
vitamin A, Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins is referred to as 
Frederick Gardner Hopkins. 

Despite the above criticisms, which are admittedly from one 
point of view only, the book is valuable as background material 
for anyone interested in medicine or related fields and who has a 
liking for medical history. 


Cooking Meat in Quantity. Published by National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. Paper. 
Pp. 64. Meat Lecture Charts. Published by the same or- 
ganization. 

This unusually excellent booklet is based largely on a study of 
large quantity meat cookery conducted by the Institution Ad- 
ministration Division of the University of Texas and sponsored by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. It has been designed 
for use in restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, hospitals, 
clubs, dining halls and other institutions where meat is cooked for 
quantity service. Acknowledgment is made to Rosalie Godfrey, 
business director of residence halls of the University, and to 
Alberta Macfarlane of the National Restaurant Association, 
among others, for their assistance. 

All one needs to know concerning the subject is detailed con- 
cisely and clearly: the factors affecting shrinkage and cooking 
time; the food value and cooking methods; guides to amounts to 
buy, whether it be roast, steak, chops, cutlets, riblets, or stew. 
Very timely and practical, too, is the guide for buying and use of 
variety meats which gives the characteristics, the food value, the 
average weight of a whole liver, kidney, heart, etc., whether beef, 
lamb, calf, or pork, and the method of preparation. 

Another excellent feature, which incidentally may serve to 
inspire further efforts toward a unified and standard system of 
administrative and cooking terminology, is the glossary of terms 
used in meat cookery. Forty-two recipes for a pleasing variety 
of meals and meat accompaniments complete the booklet, and the 
arrangement of these, too, might well serve as models for others. 

The Meat Lecture Charts, as the name implies, are intended for 
teaching purposes and show the location and give the correct 
names of wholesale cuts and the location, structure and names of 
bones for beef, veal, pork, and lamb. There are nine 2 x 3-ft. 
charts in black and white. 


Food Preparation Principles and Procedures. A Laboratory 
Manual for College Courses in Food Manipulation. By Elisabeth 
Sutherland and P. Mabel Nelson, Department of Home Economics, 
Iowa State College. St. Louis: John 8. Swift Co., Inc., 1948. 
Planographed. Circla-bound. Pp. 288. Price $2.50. 

This excellent laboratory manual for use in college courses in 
food preparation contains considerable text material on scientific 
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The Army Hospital Dietitian in World War I. Iwasstationed at 
the Base Hospital at Fort Riley, Kansas, one of the largest in the 
country, with a capacity of about 3000 beds. . . .there were about 
13 buildings with a kitchen and mess hallineach. You can readily 
see how difficult this made the preparation of the food. There 
was a mess sergeant in each kitchen, who had charge of the order- 
ing, the general policing of the kitchen, and the assigning of dif- 
ferent duties to the men detailed for regular mess and ward duties. 
Each dietitian had charge of the diets in three or four sections. 
At first, about all the dietitian could do was to make out the 
menus for the special diets, give general orders to the diet cooks, 
and have general supervision over the food for the wards. The 
diet cook was assigned to us by the mess sergeant. Sometimes he 
was capable and sometimes he was not; more often he was inexperi- 
enced and totally unfitted for the work. Sometimes he was a 
member of the kitchen police whom they wanted to get rid of, and 
so they just turned him over to the dietitian. The mess sergeant 
made out the menus for the regular patients, giving the ward 
‘patients the very same menu as the ambulatory mess patients, 
such as baked beans, pie, and doughnuts. Such items as these 
were given to patients who had very little or no exercise during 
the day. In some cases, when the mess sergeant was willing to 
cooperate with the dietitian, a satisfactory plan could be worked 
out fairly well, but in most instances the situation was very 
unsatisfactory. Finally, after much persuasion on our part, our 
mess officer received permission to experiment with two sections. 
We were rather fortunate in having Captain Greene as our mess 
officer, who was transferred to us from the Walter Reed Hospital. 
The section for pneumonia and empyema cases was assigned to 
Miss Lincoln, and I was given the special diet section. The special 
diet section previously had had a mess sergeant and a dietitian. 
The mess sergeants, very much upset over this new plan, predicted 
failure. It was rather amusing to notice the number of mess 
sergeants who took it upon themselves to visit us during the next 
few weeks. They inspected the kitchens, questioned our cooks. 
But they gradually began to change their attitude toward us. 
I think one of the most important points in our favor was that 
we always had the necessary raw material, while very often the 
mess sergeants made out their menus without consulting their 
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principles and procedures. At Iowa State College, where the 
content of the manual was developed, two quarters of inorganie 
chemistry precede the course in food preparation and usually 
students take organic chemistry along with the foods course, 
However, the manual has been tried out in other situations where 
it has proved equally successful, according to the authors. The 
laboratory experiments illustrating the principles of food prepara- 
tion are accompanied by procedures for the preparation of stand- 
ard products. Considerable emphasis is placed on developing the 
ability to recognize what is meant by “‘acceptable products,” as 
well as on analyzing results in order to determine why a product 
may fail to meet accepted standards. 

The physical makeup of the manual seems a little unusual. The 
‘laboratory problems,’’ arranged on perforated sheets which can 
be torn out and inserted in a ring binder, bear page numbers, but 
their titles are not listed in the index. Some of the laboratory 
experiments are not on perforated sheets and these also are not 
indexed. Score sheets, likewise, which are an important part of 
the manual and would seem to have some permanent value for 
reference purposes, are inconsistently perforated and unindexed, 
In a few cases, detaching the laboratory problem would mean 
tearing out some of the text matter which happens to appear on 
the reverse side. Page numbering is unorthodox, blank pages 
being unnumbered, so that odd and even numbers may appear 
either on left or right-hand pages. Separation of the material 
into lessons or units would make it more useful to teachers in other 
institutions where the organization of the course in food prepara- 
tion may not be identical with that at Iowa State College. These 
are, of course, largely criticisms of the printing mechanics. At- 
tention to such details is important in a workbook or manual, but 
any shortcoming in this respect is not reflected in the contents 
proper of the manual under review. 

Excellent are the vocabulary lists, interspersed at appro- 
priate intervals with definitions to be filled in by the stu- 
dents in many cases; the charts and tables, some complete and 
others to be completed by students, both in the text and laboratory 
problems; the use ‘of the outline form in presenting information 
and procedures; the score sheets mentioned above; the many fine 
recipes; and above all, the wealth of information which should 
make the manual serve as a standard and indispensable handbook 
on cooking procedures when the student embarks on her profes- 
sional career. 


Cook’s Away. A Collection of Simple Rules, Helpful Facts, 
and Choice Recipes Designed to Make Cooking Easy. By Eliza- 
beth Case and Martha Wyman. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1943. Cloth. Pp. 118. Price $1.25. 

This book at least has the virtue of compactness, since it could 
be slipped in a handbag and hastily consulted by the woman who, 
with thousands of others, works in the factory or office and must 
plan her meals, market, and cook, in addition. Its chief value 
will be to the culinary novice. 





staff, and then at the last minute had to revise their menus; this 
always made the cooks rather cross. At the end of the month 
I was called home very suddenly, and Captain Greene suggested 
that a mess sergeant be sent over to help the dietitian who was to 
relieve me, but the men begged him not to send a mess sergeant 
and said they would work doubly hard and do all in their power 
to help the new dietitian. This gave us a very good opportunity 
to teach the men how to cook, and as we had to prepare between 
15 and 20 different types of diets, there was a great variety of 
dishes. At the end of two months we had an official inspection 
by a staff officer from Washington, and when he reported these two 
sections as the cleanest and best organized sections in any Army 
hospital in the United States, you can imagine the soldiers 
delight. ae 

At the time the two sections were placed in charge of dietitians, 
the enlisted personnel had to stand a good deal of teasing, but after 
this inspection the other sections and cooks were very anxious to 
have dietitians in charge and a great many of them went to the 
mess officer and asked for a dietitian. As a result, dietitians 
were placed in charge of seven sections and if we had been able to 
secure more dietitians, more sections would have been under 
their direction. 

Under the old régime, we had 8-hour duty; under the new plan, 
we were allowed to regulate our own time, but I think dietitians do 
not know what it means to keep within a rigid number of working 
hours per day or week. In addition to our regular duties we 
cooking classes two nights a week for mess sergeants, cooks, and 
kitchen police, which they were obliged to attend. The mess 
officer or one of his assistants attended each one of these lectures 
and took roll-call, and in this way we always had an exceptionally 
good attendance, with Miss Lincoln teaching cookery while I 
taught dietetics. This meant teaching one or two nights a week, 
and as we had no special place for teaching the classes, we had to 
use the different kitchens in the sections. This may give you just 
a little idea of the work of the dietitian in the Army camps in t 
United States.—From an informal discussion by Mary A. Foley 
before the American Dietetic Association, Cincinnati, September + 
18, 1919, published in Report of Proceedings. 
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The dietary inadequacies which these 
statements reflect are disturbing. They 
cannot be corrected by education alone. 
The problem of how to cope with them 
has challenged some of the country’s 
best minds. 


One of the answers has been the com- 
bined effort of industry, nutrition au- 


foods contribute not only calories and 
proteins, but also B vitamins and iron in 
liberal amounts ... such foods can log- 
ically be called ‘foundation foods” for a 
nutritionally adequate diet. 


Thanks to enrichment and restoration, 
the role of cereal foods in human nutri- 
tion takes on increasing importance today. 
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Contributed by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Department, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Sim- 
mons College, and Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Vol. 207, March 1944 
*Drug fever accompanying second courses of sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine and sulfa- 


H. F. Dowling and M. H. Lepper.—p. 349. 
*Insulin resistance; the role of immunity in its production. 


pyridine. 


J. Lerman.—p. 355 


Sulfa Drug Fever. Since 1937, the fever phenomenon occurring 
as a result of therapy with sulfanilamide has been noted; similar 
courses have followed when other sulfa drugs were used. Such 
fevers usually begin about the tenth day and may be accompanied 
by dermatitis with or without conjunctivitis. In 144 patients, 
11% developed fever after the second course of therapy with the 
same sulfa drug. When a second course of therapy using a differ- 
ent sulfa drug was followed, only 3.6% of 169 patients showed fever 
symptoms. Length of time between sulfa administration did not 
influence the incidence of fever. Patients requiring a second 
course should be given a different sulfa drug rather than the same 
one. 

Insulin Resistance. Fortunately for diabetics, insulin is a poor 
antibody producer. Some diabetics do have either free or fixed 
antibodies which neutralize the injected insulin so that large doses 
are needed for control. Such antihormonic bodies disappear as 
insulin is given rather than omitted; this mode of therapy is advo- 
cated to bring about desensitization and cure of resistance. Mild 
diabetics who develop insulin resistance generally become severe 
diabetics and require 50 to 60 units daily. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Vol. 141, March 1944 
*On the mechanism of the adaptation of pancreatic enzymes to dietary composition. 
M. I. Grossman, H. Greengard and A. C. Ivy.—p. 38. 


*Some effects of increased food consumption on the composition of carcass and liver of 
hypophysectomized rats. L. Levin.—p. 143. 


Adaptation of Pancreatic Enzymes to Diet. Substitution of 
dextrose for cornstarch in a balanced diet increases amylase con- 
tent of pancreatic tissue. Administration of protamine zine insu- 
lin to rats fed a balanced diet depresses the amylase content. 
Substitution of casein hydrolysate for casein in a balanced diet 
depresses trypsin content of pancreatic tissue. 

Tissues After Hypophysectomy. Hypophysectomized adult 
rats, forcibly fed quantities of food approximately isocalorie with 
those consumed by normal rats, gain instead of losing weight. 
Carcass analyses show that the large losses of protein and water 
after pituitary gland removal are nearly completely prevented by 
an increased foodintake. The actual gain in weight is due entirely 
to excessive fat deposition. Posthypophysectomy changes in 
weight and composition of the liver are also nearly completely pre- 
vented but the weight losses of the kidneys, testes and adrenal 
glands are not affected by increased food intake. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 34, March 1944 


F. G. Boudreau.—p. 215. 
*Post-war implications of fluorine and dental health. The use of topically applied 
J. W. Knutson and W. D. Armstrong.—p. 239. 


*Food and nutrition policy here and abroad. 


fluorine. 


Food and Nutrition Policy Here and Abroad. If the hungry mil- 
lions are to be fed, all suitable land must now be used for crops for 
direct consumption, such as cereals, potatoes and sugar. This 
policy, if carried too far into the postwar years, will again bring 
surpluses which the world market cannot absorb. It will require 
the highest statesmanship on the part of the United Nations to 
persuade governments to transform agriculture with the object of 
promoting human nutrition rather than of achieving the chimera 
of national self-sufficiency. Great Britain’s food policy is based 
on distrioution according to physiological need, and dietary sur- 
veys and clinical studies are conducted periodically. Here, no 
such surveys or studies have been done and in spite of general pros- 
perity there is malnutrition, especially in the group caught be- 
tween fixed low incomes and higher prices for food and other 
necessities. The first United Nations nutrition conference has 
made provision for a permanent organization in the field of food 
and agriculture with scientific experts to advise regarding the form 
and work of the organization. 


Fluorine and Dental Health. Present indications are that inei- 
dence of dental caries can be reduced approximately 40% by topical 
applications of fluoride solution to the teeth. Although it is 
highly probable that a 50 to 65% reduction in dental caries can be 
accomplished by the simple addition of 1 p.p.m. of fluoride to do- 
mestic water supplies, the topical application of fluoride to the 
teeth affords a useful adjunct or substitute method for obtaining a 
somewhat smaller reduction in the incidence of dental caries. 
There is particular usefulness of the topical method of therapy to 
present populations and to that third of the population dependent 
on private wells for their water supplies, 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 20, March 1944 


*The raw food diet; a therapeutic agent. A.A. Holbrook.—p. 512. 


Raw Food Diet. Eppinger’s raw food diet (high in potassium, 
low in sodium) which promotes the excretion of abnormal amounts 
of sodium chloride and water, is advocated for use in congestive 
heart failure, the nephrotic syndrome, rheumatoid arthritis, pneu- 
monia, and subacute yellow atrophy. The diet includes cooked 
eggs, cheese, salt-free bread and butter, jelly and preserves, as well 
as all raw fruits and vegetables. It is high in carbohydrate, 
potassium and some vitamins, but low in protein, sodium and 
calcium. In no case should the diet be used longer than 5 or 6 
weeks, and never for a healthy individual. Case reports in which 
the diet was used for nephritics, cardiacs, and postoperative liver 
patients, are favorable. Its value is not fully determined since the 
number of patients tested is small; it is contraindicated in Addi- 
son’s disease, diabetes mellitus, and heat cramps. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 73, March 1944 
*Thiamine metabolism, with particular reference to the role of the liver and kidneys. 


R. H. Williams, G. W. Bissell and J. B. Peters:—p. 203. 
*Allergy; a review of the literature of 1943. F.M.Rackemann.—p. 248. 


Thiamin Metabolism. The biologic activity of thiamin is ex- 
erted only when the vitamin exists as diphosphothiamin. Of all 
the nucleated cells in the body, those of the kidney and liver 
possess this activity more than other tissues. Studies on patients 
with hepatic cirrhosis show that large test doses of thiamin are 
excreted which suggests inability of a damaged liver to phosphoryl- 
ate thiamin and utilize it. A history of low intake is usually 
obtained in these cases, but reduction of amounts stored may be 
due to other factors. Patients with renal disease and congestive 
heart failure excreted subnormal quantities of a test dose of thi- 
amin. Normal kidneys have a large capacity for the interconver- 
sion of thiamin and diphosphothiamin to conserve the body’s 
supply of thiamin. The kidney tubules reabsorb most of the thi- 
amin and convert it to diphosphothiamin. If the blood supply is 
saturated, this vitamin can be excreted. 

Allergy. A very extensive review of the literature covers the 
recent advances concerning hay fever, asthma, industrial derma- 
titis, anaphylaxis, drug and insulin allergies. In North Africa, a 
base hospital reported allergy third in the list of medical disabili- 
ties (psychic disorders, first; gastro-intestinal disease, second). 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


No. 4338, February 26, 1944 


*Nutritional neuropathies in Spain. Editorial.—p. 295. 


No. 4341, March 18, 1944 


Dietary surveys. Conference of the Nutrition Society.—p. 401. 


Nutritional Neuropathies. The greater part of the population 
of Madrid lived from August 1937 to February 1939 on such meager 
rations as 1060 calories a day including 34 gm. protein, only 22% 
of which was of animal origin. The diet was especially low in the 
B complex. Many patients suffered from pellagra and related 
psychological disorders. Many neurological symptoms without 
pellagric skin lesions were believed to be clearly related to a defici- 
ency of vitamin B complex. Treatment with yeast led to recovery 
while administration of vitamin B, did not. Pure nicotinic aci 
cured the typical pellagric lesions but the patients did not respon 
so well as with the yeast therapy. 
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Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


WHEN “CLEAN” IS NOT ENOUGH: 


Disease may kill more men than bullets. So—it’s not 
enough for Army mess-kits to be clean. They must be sani- 
tary. To chemically disinfect eating utensils after washing, 
our Army uses germicides like Mikroklene. 

Only 3.4 ounces of Mikroklene, dissolved in water, 


make a powerful germicidal rinse which prevents spread 


of saliva-borne disease organisms through contamination 
of dishwater. 


Unlike ordinary germicides, Mikroklene is slow to 


become inactivated by organic matter (food particles). 
Thus Mikroklene is safer because it keeps its germ-killing 
power longer. 

Today, total production of Mikroklene goes to the Army. 
Later Mikroklene Rinse and Mikroklene Washing Com- 
pound will be released to restaurants, institutions, homes. 
Then equipment used for preparation and storage of food 
can be sanitized—and dishes, glasses, silverware washed 


by hand can be germicidally clean. 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


Guardian Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


MAKERS OF MIKROKLENE, SOILAX, 


SUPER SOILAX, TETROX 
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CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vol. 35, February 1944 
*A nutrition survey in East York township. II. The influence of the choice of die- 


tary standards upon interpretation of data. H. P. Ferguson, H. J. Leeson and 
E. W. McHenry.—p. 66. 


Nutrition Survey. When the food intake records were compared 
with standards based on the N.R.C. recommended allowances 
adopted for Canada, it was found that thiamin and ascorbic acid 
were low, yet no evidence of deficiencies of either was seen in those 
examined. Recent work indicates that .23 mg. thiamin per 1000 
calories produced as satisfactory results as the standard (.6 mg. 
per 1000 calories). The discrepancy between these two values may 
be due to fat intake. In the original work on which the .6 gm. re- 
quirement was based, fat supplied 26% of the total calories; in the 
present experiment fat supplied 40 to 45% of the total calories. 
Re-assessing thiamin on the .23 gm. basis, 97.2% of the girls had 
excellent rating as compared to 12.6% on the former basis, and 
90.4% of the boys as compared to 8.5%. The Health Organisation 
of the League of Nations reeommended 30 mg. ascorbic acid daily. 
This has been accepted in Great Britain. Using this to re-assess 
ascorbic acid intakes, the results are much more consistent with 
the physical examinations. No proof is available that the stand- 
ards used in the recalculation are more reliable than the recom- 
mended allowances but their use has.made the two sets of data 
more consistent. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 50, March 1944 


*Dietary study of Toronto school teachers. J. H. Ebbs, F. F. Tisdall and M. L, 
Scott.—p. 208. 


Dietary Study. From May 1941 to May 1942 a dietary study was 
made on 1000 Toronto school teachers divided into Group I, those 
wishing to improve their diets if possible, and Group II, those de- 
siring to take vitamin-mineral pills. The study revealed a fairly 
high standard of food intake. Some improvement in dietary 
habits was obtained in Group I as shown by weekly analyses of 
dietary records at three periods during the year at which time 
deficiencies were pointed out to the individual. No marked im- 
provement was shown by records of illness or absence, either as a 
result of improved diet or as a result of taking vitamin-mineral 
preparations daily. The number of new dental cavities was 
slightly reduced in both groups as compared with their records for 
the previous year. Records of a control group of teachers showed 
higher incidence of dental cavities. A higher percentage of the 
teachers who received vitamin-mineral preparations reported their 
general health to be improved. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 


Vol. 124, April 1, 1944 
*Diet and poliomyelitis. Editorial.—p. 986. 
*U.S.P. vitamin mixtures. Current comment.—p. 989. 


ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 124, April 8, 1944 
*The incidence of diabetes in selectees.—p. 1062. 


Vol. 124, April 15, 1944 
*Metabolic aspects of shock. Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry.—p. 1134. 
*Inadequate diets and nutritional deficiencies in United States. 
—p. 1137. 
*Antitoxin in plant material. 


Current comment. 


Current comment.—p. 1137. 


Vol. 124, April 22, 1944 

*The acute diarrheal diseases. A. V. Hardy and J. Watt.—p. 1173. 

*Hereditary susceptibility in rheumatic fever: The potential rheumatic family. M. 
G. Wilson.—p. 1188. 

Outbreak of septic sore throat due to reconstituted powdered milk: epidemiologic 
observations. R.F. Allen and L. 8S. Baer.—p. 1191. 

“Variations in phagocytic functions under nutritional conditions. 
1203. 

*Nutritional aspects of convalescent care. 


Editorial.—p. 


Medicine and the war.—p. 1206. 
Vol. 124, April 29, 1944 


*Erythrocyte damage by lipemic serum in normal man and in pernicious anemia. 
Y. Johpson, L. W. Freeman and J. Longini.—p. 1250. 


Dietary Deficiency and Poliomyelitis. Clinicians generally 
agree that a deficiency in vitamins or other essential food elements 
usually results in lowered natural resistance to bacterial infections, 
and this hypoimmunity is largely due to a reduction in phagocytic 
functions. For example, diets of victims of infantile paralysis 
have been reported to be frequently low in thiamin and good 
results in paralytic cases are said to have been obtained by ad- 
ministering rather large amounts of thiamin. Exactly opposite 
conclusions have been drawn, namely, that thiamin excretion in 
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children with paralytic poliomyelitis does not differ from that of 
normal children and that thiamin nutrition, therefore, is not a 
determining factor in poliomyelitis. A like disparity has resulted 
in investigation studies on vitamin C and D in experimental 
poliomyelitis. A new basic theory of the relationship of nutri. 
tional factors to virus infection has been suggested since it hag 
been found that rabbits on a starvation diet are more resistant to 
vaccinia virus than adequately fed controls. Thiamin deficiency 
apparently conferred an almost complete poliomyelitis immunity 
in mice. This immunizing effect of thiamin deficiency against 
poliomyelitis virus is believed to be not an isolated phenomenon 
but an immunologic reaction operative against other viruses and 
against tumor cells. Several plausible theories to account for this 
phenomenon have been suggested. Probably the simplest is the 
assumption that the vitamin and other nutritional requirements of 
a virus are greater or more exact than those of the bacterial cell 
an intermediary position being occupied by the normal tissue cell, 
With a reduced vitamin or caloric intake the multiplication of the 
virus would first be inhibited without appreciable tissue starva- 
tion, giving a seeming increase in natural resistance. Further 
reduction in nutritional factors would reduce phagocytic activity 
without inhibiting the normal rate of bacterial growth, with 
resulting real decrease in bacterial resistance. 

Vitamin Mixtures. The value of vitamin mixtures in multiple 
vitamin deficiencies is well established. The Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry has outlined the type of mixtures that will 
be found acceptable for inclusion in ‘‘New and Nonofficial Reme- 
dies.””, Two such vitamin mixtures, Hexavitamin and Triasyn B 
in capsules and tablets, are described in the first bound supplement 
to U.S.P. XII. Hexavitamin contains vitamin A from natural 
(animal) sources, vitamin D from natural (animal) sources or as 
activated ergosterol or activated 7-dehydrocholesterol, ascorbic 
acid, thiamin hydrochloride, riboflavin, and _ nicotinamide. 
Triasyn B consists of thiamin hydrochloride, riboflavin, and 
nicotinamide. For those who desire therapeutically effective 
vitamin mixtures not disguised by a multiplicity of nonrevealing 
and frequently therapeutically suggestive names, Hexavitamin 
and Triasyn B are important additions to U.S.P. XII. 

Incidence of Diabetes in Selectees. If the data cited are at all 
representative, the incidence of diabetes, among young adults 
is much greater than has hitherto been assumed on the basis of 
earlier studies—at least 3 to 4 times as great as actually observed 
in the National Health Survey at ages under 25, and 4 to 5 times 
at ages 25 to 45. Previous studies have shown a significantly 
higher prevalence of diabetes in cities as compared with rural 
areas. Analysis of the more recent data by density of population 
likewise indicates that the proportion with diabetes is appreciably 
lower in less thickly populated areas. Ratios are particularly 
high also in men of racial stocks such as Jews and Irish, who form 
a much higher proportion of the Massachusetts population than 
that of the country as a whole. Among men of native American 
stock there were about 3.5 with diabetes per thousand as compared 
with 4.6 in the experience as a whole. The low proportion of over- 
weights is surprising even though the weights are not previous 
maximum figures but as of the date of examination, and though 
obesity is less common among young diabetic patients than among 
those past 45. Apart from statistical considerations as to general 
applicability of the Boston results, the incidence of diabetes in 
this study, largely based as it is on diagnoses from laboratory 
findings only, seems high on other grounds. Nervous tension 
attending the examinations undoubtedly gives rise to an increased 
number of transient glycosurias as is the case in college students 
during scholastic examinations and in athletes immediately after 
a game. 

“Metabolic Aspects of Shock. Hemodynamic disturbances in 
shock originate new conditions for cellular respiration and metab- 
olism. Many chemical changes in the blood observed during the 
state of shock could be ascribed to functional damage of the liver. 
There is an inverse correlation between rate of oxygen consump- 
tion of the liver and rise in level of amino acids of the blood which 
occurs in severe hemorrhage. Since deamination is to a great 
extent limited to the liver, hepatectomized animals constitute an 
appropriate preparation for analysis of the role that rate of break- 
down of protein plays in the elevation of amino acids in the blood. 
In eviscerated rats with shock, the rate of accumulation of amino 
acids in the blood was much higher than that of eviscerated control 
rats, indicating an increased breakdown of protein in peripheral 
tissues in shock. Abnormalities in carbohydrate metabolism in 
shock were also studied. While blood sugar rises initially as @ 
result of liberation of epinephrine, in later stages of shock hypo- 
glycemia of varying severity occurs. As increased rate of utiliza- 
tion of glucose was associated with definite elevation of lactate 
and, to asmaller degree, pyruvate, ashift from aerobic to anaerobic 
type of carbohydrate breakdown yielding less energy per molecule 
of glucose utilized was postulated. Dogs with a higher plasma 
level of thiamin were more resistant to the onset of shock than 
those with low thiamin in plasma. Therapeutic administration of 
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MAKE THE MOST EFFICIENT USE OF YOUR LIMITED MEAT SUPPLY BY USING 


REDUCES SHRINKAGE! EX 7 E ND Hy EXTENDS MEAT 100%! 


This economical meat extender reduces shrinkage by holding the juices and the fat of the 
meat within the loaf. Furthermore, the use of EXTENDO produces a savory, tender product. 
Remember, you need fat to give the richness of flavor so characteristic of good meat whether 
+t is roast beef or a meat loaf. Just look at these pictures — and see the difference EXTENDO makes! 


USUAL MEAT LOAF 


Ingredients: 
1% Ibs. ground beef 
1 oz. (1 ¢.) bread crumbs 
22 02. (Ys ¢.) liquid 
Y2 02, (2 tb.) chopped onion 
Ye tsp. poultry seasoning 


1 egg (1% 02.) Bake 350° F.—1 Hour 


Total Raw Weight 25% on. 
Total Cooked Weight 18 oz. 
Total Shrinkage 7% 02. 


EXTENDO is a nutritious meat extender that pro- 
vides approximately the same essential amino acids, 


minerals and vitamins at a level found in meat. 


EXTENDO is ovailable in 25-lb. bags at 22%¢ 
per Ib., f.0. b. New York. 


EXTENDO MEAT LOAF 


Ingredients: 


¥% |b. ground beef 

Y Ib. EXTENDO 

Yo Ib. liquid 

Ya oz. (2 tb.) chopped onion 
Ye tsp. poultry seasoning 

1 egg (1% oz.) 


Total Raw Weight 26 oz. 
Total Cooked Weight 23 oz. 
Total Shrinkage 


EXTENDO CORPORATION, Div. of Planned Foods, Inc: 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. : 
Kindly send me. 25 -Ib. bags of EXTENDO 


NAME Star Na a eee 
ORGANIZATION Ce 
ADDRESS _ BR Se oe 


CITY. 
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thiamin to dogs in which hemorrhagic shock had been induced 
prolonged significantly their survival time, as sugar, keto acids 
and lactie acid levels in the blood returned to normal. 

Nutritional Deficiencies. An appreciable percentage of diets 
fail to meet more than 50% of the N.R.C. reeommended daily 
allowances, but many more diets are deficient by less than 50%. 
This widespread prevalence of more or less deficient diets is asso- 
ciated with a high incidence of deficiency states, largely mild in 
intensity and gradual in course. The problem thus created is 
both preventive and corrective. For prevention, production of 
sufficient food must be maintained and better distribution is re; 
quired, judicious enrichment of appropriate foods may be advis- 
able, and dietary education should be intensified and extended. 
There has been some exaggeration of the benefits of optimal 
nutrition and much exploitation of the vitamins. This has re- 
tarded the proper application of the science of nutrition. 

Antitoxin in Plant Material. Discovery of a hitherto unsus- 
pected antitoxic factor in numerous plant materials is reported 
as a result of research on the toxie properties of glucoascorbie acid, 
a homologue of ascorbic acid having the same structural relation- 
ship to dextrose that ascorbic acid has to xylose. Given by mouth, 
this homologue apparently ‘‘blocks’’ ascorbic acid synthesis and 
utilization in cotton rats and mice, causing the characteristic 
symptoms of scurvy as seen in animal species susceptible to that 
disease. When 5% glucoascorbic acid is added to a highly purified 
basie diet, growth is inhibited in both rats and mice, followed by 
diarrhea, subcutaneous hemorrhages and rapid loss of weight, 
death usually occurring within 3 weeks. Oral or subcutaneous 
administration of ascorbic acid will not prevent or cure this 
scurvylike syndrome. If, however, 5% glucoascorbie acid is 
added to a mixture of natural rations, no scurvylike symptoms 
develop. There is apparently some factor in natural plant ma- 
terials that neutralizes or otherwise prevents ‘‘homologue toxi- 
city.” Dehydrated young grass was found to be the plant ma- 
terial of highest prophylactic or therapeutic value, with fresh 
cabbage a close second. The antitoxic factor in dehydrated grass 
is not destroyed by cooking. 

Diarrhea. In military groups and institutions careful atten- 
tion to personal hygiene will do much to decrease the incidence 
of infectious diarrheal disease. When troops have been stationed 
in permanent, well-sanitated camps the diarrheal disorders have 
been a minor problem. Surveys for carriers under these condi- 
tions have shown a low prevalence of Shigella infections. The 
same is true of institutional inmates who are cleanly in their 
habits and housed in a sanitary environment. The term dysen- 
tery as ordinarily used implies ‘‘bloody stools.’’ The designation 
bacillary dysentery so interpreted would apply only to unusual 
eases of Shigella infection. A name referable to the etiologic 
agent would be preferable, in line with the accepted use of ‘‘bru- 
cellosis”’ for all Brucella infections, and the term ‘‘shigellosis’’ for 
all infections due to pathogenic varieties of Shigella. 

Rheumatic Fever. The responsibility of the family physician, 
pediatrician, cardiologist, clinic and school physician is not lim- 
ited to the medical supervision of the rheumatic patient, for the 
potential rheumatic family should be identified and kept under 
medical supervision. Studies of such families in different geo- 
graphic localities and diverse economic groups should yield 
significant information as to the role of climate and environment 
in the development of rheumatic fever in susceptible individuals. 

Phagocytic Functions. Adequate amounts of most vitamins are 
essential for normal resistance to infectious diseases. Attempts 
to determine the mechanism by which resistance is lowered in the 
presence of vitamin deficiency, however, have been unsuccessful. 
Data thus far reported indicate that antibody response is prac- 
tically normal in vitamin-déficient animals, suggesting the prob- 
ability that the observed reduction in resistance is due to reduced 
phagocytic functions. Careful quantitative studies of variations 
in phagocytic power under different nutritional conditions have 
been made, the degree of phagocytosis having been reduced to 20% 
in mice previously maintained on but 1 mg. per kilogram thiamin. 
When the thiamin intake was increased above the growth optimum 
(2 mg. per kilogram), mononuclear phagocytosis increased to 
37%. Adequate protein intake would seem to be fully as impor- 
tant as adequate vitamin intake to maintain optimal phagocytic 
activity (resistance to microbic infections). The immunologic 
optimum protein intake is higher in the tropics than in temperate 
climates. 

Convalescent Care. It may generally be assumed that the 
soldier or sailor who has subsisted on normal service rations is in 
an excellent nutritional state up to the time he becomes disabled 
by illness or disease. As soon as injury or disease occurs, mal- 
nutrition almost always begins as a result of ‘‘toxie destruction of 
protein”? and diminished intake of food, because of inability or 
disinclination to eat. ‘“Toxie destruction of protein’? can be 
alleviated only by effective treatment of the disease or injury from 
which it originates, or reduced by the effective administration of 
fluid and food in proper quantities and proportions. In addition, 
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by improving the general state of health these measures promote 
and shorten the processes of repair. ‘“The average medical officer 
is so preoccupied with the specific treatment of the disease or 
injury which confronts him that he is prone to overlook details 
of dietary management, especially when there are no urgent 
indications. In addition, even if he has the best will in the world, 
he may be insufficiently acquainted with fundamental principles 
of nutrition. For both these reasons it will be well in hospitals 
with a sufficiently large staff to place the responsibility for general 
supervision of dietary management and nutrition of patients on 
a particular member or members of the medical staff of the hos- 
pital.’’ These nutritional medical officers should not order diets 
for all the patients in the hospitals, rather they should act as 
instructors and consultants to the medical officers in charge of 
wards and should see that good dietary principles are observed 
throughout the hospital. 

“‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure’’ is nowhere 
more applicable than in the field of nutrition. By focusing atten- 
tion on the diets at the very onset of illness, the medical officer 
can avoid the necessity of treating the serious effects of prolonged 
malnutrition. If food offered to the patient is not eaten, the 
reasons must be learned and, if possible, corrected. Anorexia 
must be regarded as a challenge, not as an inevitable and irre- 
mediable consequence of disability. Although patients should 
be encouraged to eat as varied a diet as possible, idiosyncrasies 
‘annot be altogether neglected. Failure to eat may arise from 
physical weakness, exhaustion, or the fact that the necessary 
motions are painful. It may be necessary to feed patients under 
these conditions. Fluid or semisolid diets may be essential for 
seriously ill patients. In the absence of gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances patients who will drink freely can usually be given 
adequate protein and calories in the form of fluids if advantage is 
taken of the sensation of thirst. This sensation should not be too 
much dulled by water and non-nutrient fluids; nutrient fluids 
should be used to quench it. The best criteria of an adequate 
water supply are: the. volume of urine (not less than 1000 ec. in 
febrile patients); its specific gravity (24-hour sample) not to ex- 
ceed 1.020; and the normal elasticity of skin and subcutaneous 
tissues, moist appearance of tongue and absence of uncomfortable 
subjective sensations of thirst. If the sodium salts of the body 
become depleted, water is not properly retained and dehydration 
results. In addition, sodium deficiency promotes circulatory 
failure. Patients with sodium depletion lose thirst, appetite, and 
strength, and circulatory collapse may supervene. Administra- 
tion of water (ice in water) by mouth, if vomiting persists, only 
washes salt from the body and enhances dehydration, as does 
continuous gastric suction and lavage. For lavages of all kinds, 
isotonic solution of sodium chloride, not water, should be used. 

All persons, unless they have congestive heart failure or nephri- 
tis with edema, should receive at least 5 gm. sodium chloride daily. 

~The average normal diet contains more than this. If, however, 
patients do not eat enough or subsist chiefly or entirely on simple 
fluids, containing only carbohydrate, extra salt should be given. 
Salt-depleted patients will not eat or drink well. 

Protein cannot be replaced by any other food. A normal sub- 
ject, starving, loses about 1 gm. tissue protein per kg. body weight 
per day. This deficit can be reduced to 0.3 to 0.5 gm. by the ad- 
ministration of high caloric carbohydrate and fat intake; it cannot 
be prevented entirely. In acute febrile diseases and after serious 
injuries protein wastage may rise to 3 gm. or more per kg. body 
weight per day. Loss of tissue protejn sacrifices the substance of 
liver and other important organs, also depletes the serum proteins 
(hypoproteinemia), and ultimately leads to nutritional edema. 
To prevent this, diets containing adequate amounts of protein of 
high biologic value are essential. Diets for sick or injured persons 
should contain 100 gm. or more of protein daily. Perhaps 100 gm. 
carbohydrate per day is required to prevent ketosis in man, other- 
wise protein is broken down to provide carbohydrate. The least 
important element of the diet in acute disease is fat. In prolonged 
wasting conditions fat deposits may become exhausted. It is 
therefore advisable to prevent excessive loss of fat by giving high 
calories. Fat itself is peculiarly suited for this purpose because it 
provides the greatest number of calories in the smallest bulk. 
The digestive system of most ill or injured persons tolerates, 
digests, and absorbs fat well if given in palatable form with 
suitable carbohydrate vehicles. Nevertheless, if there is a limita- 
tion of the amount of food a patient can take, it is far better to 
give precedence to protein. Starving animals appear to acquire 
at first no vitamin deficiencies because for short periods they 
derive adequate vitamins in suitable proportions from their 
tissues. The utilization or excretion of certain vitamins may be 
specifically increased by particular diseases, especially those which 
accelerate metabolism. Nothing is so effective in preventing 
vitamin deficiencies as a generous mixed diet. ‘‘Complete oral 
mixtures of vitamins, especially brewers’ yeast and other satis- 
factory preparations of vitamin B elements, when given in ade- 
quate yuantities may destroy the appetite for food.” 
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When a patient needs a friend... 
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«| | TQOASTMASTER TOAST gets the welcome! 
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served How can you “‘dress up” an old recipe? How can 


you make even the simplest low-cost dish seem exciting? 
Just use Toastmaster Toast in the recipe—the toast that 
“tastes like home’’. Toastmaster Toast is nutritious, 
tempting in sandwiches, in casseroles, or served all by 
itself. It’s inexpensive and so easy to make. For Toast- 
master Toast is always beautifully golden-brown .. . al- 
ways uniformly delicious. Use your Toastmaster Toaster 
often—if you’re lucky enough to have one—to add 
appetite-appeal to dozens of low-cost dishes. 
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TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 
TOASTMASTER TOASTER 


Your Toastmaster Toaster was built 
for years of finest service. If you clean 
it daily, don’t let careless help abuse it, 
it will serve you well until our factory 
can again fill civilian needs. If it needs 
adjustment or repair, see your dealer at 









ih de Arrange generous slices of chicken on buttered 
whole wheat Toastmaster Toast. Top this with Toastmaster Toast made 
of white bread. Cut sandwich into triangles and place tomato and mild 
cheese slices on top of each. Put under broiler and 

allow cheese to melt a little. Dash paprika 
over cheese. Garnish with parsley. 
Looks good—is good! For more 
suggestions send for 
FREE Recipe Book. 


once or write us. If you need new parts, 
be sure to return the old ones. 















We are proud to have 
earned this flag for our 
work in making munitions 
for the Navy! 





“*TOASTMASTER”’ is a registered trademark of 
TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Illinois 
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In general, tube feeding should not be used until an honest 
effort has been made to have the patient eat. The material 
inserted through a feeding tube should always be warmed to body 
temperature, concentrated, and contain the necessary amounts 
of salt and protein, carbohydrate and fat, to meet caloric needs. 
Casein hydrolysates can be used to provide an adequate nitrogen 
intake, especially when there is evidence (diarrhea) that whole 
protein is inadequately digested. Solutions of hydrolysates of 
casein or other high-grade proteins have recently been employed 
and represent a more physiologic method of providing nitrogenous 
food parenterally, because food protein is normally hydrolyzed 
before absorption. Of the various hydrolysates available, only 
one has been demonstrated to be safe, well utilized, and capable 
of maintaining nitrogen equilibrium in man. 

Pernicious Anemia. Several mechanisms protect against ex- 
posure of erythrocytes to too high concentrations of injurious 
fatty acids and soaps. These include absorption of the products 
of digested fats into the lymphatics, dilution of hemolysin in the 
thoracic duct, a slow emptying of chyle into the blood, and mixing 
of hemolytic chyle with large volumes of blood in the subclavian 
vein and heart. The erythrocytes of normal man are rendered 
more susceptible to hypotonic hemolysis (in a standard fragility 
test) by exposure to lipemic serum. This constitutes further 
evidence that fat ingestion is one factor in the normal daily de- 
struction of red blood cells. A high-fat diet in. normal animals 
does not cause a sufficiently great increase in daily erythrocyte 
destruction to produce anemia. The normal bone marrow is 
capable of replacing these extra losses of red blood cells. In un- 
treated pernicious anemia, lipemic serum produced not only an 
increased erythrocyte fragility but also actual hemolysis, when 
lipemic serum and red cells of the same individual were mixed. 
On exposure to lipemic serum of a normal man, the erythrocytes of 
pernicious anemia patients were rendered more susceptible to 
hypotonic hemolysis (as revealed by a standard fragility test) 
than were the red cells in normal individuals, certain anemias 
other than pernicious anemia, and treated pernicious anemia. 
An excessive destruction of erythrocytes by the digestion products 
of fat is probably one of the etiologic factors in pernicious anemia. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 152, March 1944 


*The metabolism of dl-methionine and I-cystine in dogs on a very low protein diet. 
L. L. Miller.—p. 603. 
*An iron-protein complex obtained from liver. B.Libet and K. A.C. Elliott.—p. 613. 


Metabolism of Methionine and Cystine. In dogs maintained on 
a very low protein diet, both dl-methionine and /-cystine have a 
marked protein-sparing action which becomes less striking as 
reserve stores of protein become depleted. A small daily supple- 
ment of dl-methionine or /-cystine can provide a variable but large 
proportion of the sulfur requirement in dogs on a very low protein 
diet for as long as 24 days: dl-methionine is more effective in this 
respect than l-cystine. In some of the /-cystine experiments and 
in all the dl-methionine experiments, there was a large increase in 
the urinary organic sulfur fraction, equivalent to 15 to 40% of 
the fed amino acid sulfur. The exact nature of this organic sulfur 
fraction of urine is not yet known. In a single experiment the 
addition of choline to the basal diet very low in protein had a 
definite, though small, protein-sparing action. 

Iron-Protein Complex From Liver. An iron-protein complex, 
soluble in neutral or alkaline solution, has been obtained from 
liver, which, partially purified, contains 15.7% iron. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 24, March 1944 


*Riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and biotin excretion tests in patients with paralytic 
poliomyelitis. W.O.Frohring, J. A. Toomey, D. M. Dicken, M. M. Bicking and 
W. R. Mitchell.—p. 293. 


Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, and Biotin Excretion in Polio- 
myelitis. The normal content of biotin in the urine is unknown 
but compared with a series of 7 patients convalescing from scarlet 
fever, the biotin excretion of 10 patients with paralytic poliomye- 
litis showed a ratio of 1.0 to 3.5 in favor of poliomyelitis. Values 
for pantothenic acid were within normal limits. In 8 of 10 speci- 
mens, riboflavin values were higher than those found in normal 
specimens. 


LANCET 
Vol. 246, February 5, 1944 
*Vitamin-C nutrition in a hospital with observations on a case of scurvy. F.T.G. 
Prunty and C. C. N. Vass.—p. 180. 


_ Vitamin C Nutrition in a Hospital. Evidence for suboptimal 
intakes of vitamin C, under prevailing conditions, most serious 
in the early months of the year, is presented in a group of unse- 





lected hospital inpatients. Control experiments were carried out 
with normal subjects who were better off in this respect. A cage 
of scurvy is described. It is confirmed that scurvy cannot be 
diagnosed on a basis of plasma ascorbic acid or urinary saturation 
tests alone, although chemical tests afford evidence of danger of 
the onset of scorbutic symptoms, and are of confirmatory value 
where evidence suggests a diagnosis of scurvy. : 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND QUARTERLY 
Vol. 23, April 1944 
*The trend of the birth rate among persons on different economic levels, City of New 
York, 1929-1942. P. H. Jacobson.—p. 131. 


*Food habits of families in the Eastern Health District of Baltimore in the winter 
and spring of 1943. J. Downes and A. Baranovsky.—p. 161. 


Birth Rate. Probably the most significant finding from the 
data is the fact that, following the depression year, the birth ratio 
of the lowest economic group continued to decline and thereafter 
remained at a lower level. Contrary to the belief of many during 
the past decade, no evidence has yet been produced to indicate 
that families supported by public relief increased their fertility 
after going on relief. It may even be possible that the great 
depression, which brought many of these families under the 
influence of public and private social welfare agencies, introduced 
forces which have resulted in a lowered fertility. That attitudes 
and customs have changed among the higher income groups seems 
evident since their birth rates have shown the greatest increases 
since the depression. While they may not continue at their 
present levels, it is quite possible that the higher income classes 
will contribute to the future population more nearly in proportion 
to their economic ability than they have in tho »ast. 

Food Habits of Families. Analysis of the «et records for 943 
families before and after the beginning of rationing of processed 
foods, meats, and fats indicated that ‘‘young’’ (judged by the age 
of the housewife) families had better diets than did “older” 
families. A relatively high proportion of all families used an 
“unsatisfactory”? amount of milk and had green or yellow vegeta- 
bles less frequently than recommended. There was no evidence 
that rationing had an adverse effect upon.the food habits of the 
family. In 59% of these families one or more members were 
engaged in defense work. Comparison of the use of various types 
of foods by the same families at two different periods indicated 
considerable variation in use although there was some relation- 
ship between the levels of use in the two periods. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 280, March 16, 1944 


*The nutritional situation in the camps of the unoccupied zone of France in 1941 and 
1942 and its consequences. R. Zimmer, J. Weill and M. Dubois.—p. 303. 


Nutrition Situation in Unoccupied France. This comprehensive 
article describes in detail the various clinical forms of starvation 
in the internment camps of unoccupied France. The diet served 
to the internees is inferior by 40 to 50% to that provided for the 
civilian population of Marseilles, which, from the point of view of 
food supplies, is one of the least favored cities in France. The 
prevalence of malnutrition will continue in the camps if the pres- 
ent ration is maintained and under present conditions all efforts of 
relief agencies to combat malnutrition by additional food supply 
and intense treatment with medicines will remain unproductive. 
The basic food, the daily ration furnished by the camp, remains 
the essential element of rescue for patients suffering from starva- 
tion, and it is up to the respective authorities to provide it. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 99, March 8, 1944 
Agricultural research in the war and after. E.C. Auchter.—p. 169. 
*The chemical removal of salts from sea water to produce potable water. C. R. 
Spealman.—p. 184. 
*Food supplies in Germany, Science news.—p. 10. 


Vol. 99, March 10, 1944 
Agricultural research in the war and after. E.C. Auchter.—p. 190. 


Vol. 99, March 24, 1944 
*The role of calcium in carcinogenesis. C. Carruthers and V. Suntzeff.—p. 246. 


Removal of Salts from Sea Water. A simple chemical method 
is described for the removal of most of the salts from sea water. 
The final product, containing 0.58% dissolved material apparently 
composed of urates and sulfates, is not unpleasant in taste and is 
not expected to cause toxic effects if used as drinking water. 

Food Supplies in Germany. Germany’s production and con- 
sumption of food thus far in this war have been at a level far above 
that of 1914-18. Germany’s own production has remained the 
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WARTIME LOW-CALORIE MEAL PLANNING 
SIMPLIFIED WITH NEW RY-KRISP BOOKLET 







Today, as you know, there’s a tendency to substitute 
unrationed, starchy foods for rationed or unavailable 
products. As a result, many people are overweight 
but are not receiving nutritionally adequate diets. 
The new Ry-Krisp reducing booklet includes diets for 
the normally overweight person (1200 calories for 
women, 1800 for men) that are based on available 
foods; low-point recipes, and helpful hints for plan- 
ning delicious, wholesome wartime meals. A valuable 
aid for classroom or office. 





recipes. 


Name__ 


e Ry Krisp way | 


a 
ie 


RY-KRISP. .. delicious 100% 
whole grain bread; good source 
of thiamin, phosphorus, iron; pro- 
vides bulk to aid regularity. Spec- 
ified in low-calorie diets because 
it has only about 23 calories per 
slice; in allergy diets because it’s 
made simply of whole rye, salt 
and water. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE picts 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
23 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send FREE one copy Low-Calorie Diet Booklet and one copy 
Allergy Diet Booklet containing wheat, milk and egg-free diets and 





Address___— 
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backbone of its wartime food supply, despite the importation of 
substantial quantities requisitioned in other parts of continental 
Europe under German control. 

Role of Calcium in Carcinogenesis. Estimation of calcium con- 
tent of mouse epidermis during the process of experimental car- 
cinogenesis reveals two distinct phases: an immediate reduction 
in the calcium content which persists at a fairly constant level for 
many weeks, and a further reduction when the epithelial cells 
have been transformed into cancer cells. Reduction of calcium 
in the hyperplastic epidermis is an important feature in this 
experimentally-induced precancerous condition. 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
Vol. 69, April 1944 
All about minerals. T. W. Harding.—p. 10. 
Wild greens for the table. V.Quinn.—p. 16 
*What about soy flour. D. MeCray.—p. 24. 
*Sweet and sour cherries.—p. 23. 


Soy Flour. The three types of soy flour vary in vitamin A 
content and volume in relation to weight. The high-fat type 
contains 650 I.U. vitamin A per pound and 4 cups weigh 9 0z.; 
the low-fat, 475 I.U., and a like amount weighs 11 oz.; the fat-free, 
200 I.U. and 4 cups weigh 1 lb. Because of the difference in fat 
content, the cooked products differ somewhat. When soy flour 
is used, it is advisable to use more salt to improve flavor. There 
are other noticeable differences: soy flour thickens products more 
quickly, products brown at a lower temperature, and its use in 
baked goods reduces crumbling and increases moisture retention, 
thereby causing them to retain their freshness and moistness 
longer. 

Cherries. Montmorency and Early Richmond are the best 
known varieties of cherries. The Montmorency is large, red and 
extremely juicy. Of the sweet cherries, the Napoleon or Queen 
Anne is perhaps the best known. It is light in color, firm-fleshed, 
and excellent for canning. The Knight cherry is a small English 
variety, grown widely in home orchards. Maraschino cherries are 
made by fermenting the small black Dalmatian Marasca variety 
wild cherries which have a characteristic bitter almond flavor. 
Cherries are good sources of vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and minerals. 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 28, April 1944 
Employe relations program does pay off.—p. 25. 
L. Kishlar.—p. 38. 


*Food of tomorrow. 


Electronics. Foods of the future may be improved by ultra- 
violet light treatment. We may be eating eggs with uniform yolk 
color and with as much vitamin A and D as a teaspoon of cod liver 
oil, chickens may have a ‘‘made-to-order’’ flavor, and cream 
bottled like grape juice will be in perfect condition although many 
months old. Foods may be extensively dehydrated and cooked 
by infra-red rays or radio frequency currents and will be sterilized 
by ultraviolet light. 


BAKER’S HELPER 


Vol. 81, March 1944 


*Controlled room vs. low cabinet fermentation.— p. 40. 


*Alternates in today’s formulas.—p. 41. 


Low Cabinet Fermentation. Low cabinets with 3-foot ceilings 
for the fermentation of bread dough keep out oxygen and increase 
the amount of carbon dioxide inside. The bread produced shows 
increased absorption, conserved sweet flavor, improved crust 
color, transparent cell structure, and grows stale more slowly. 
The atmosphere in the low cabinet carries 70% relative humidity. 

Soy Flour and Lecithin. Two to 3% soy flour in formulas re- 
places the protein of milk in bread with only a slight darkening of 
the color of the dough. Volume of dough is unchanged and 
keeping qualities are good. Ten ounces lecithin to 36 lb. shorten- 
ing will extend the shortening in formulas of correct proportions 
and produce superior quality products. 


BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 44, April 1944 


E. W. Fair.—p. 23. 
*Stairway accidents.—p. 27. 


*Working with women. 


Women Employees. Eight points are given based on 40 inter- 
views with experienced personnel directors to determine how a 
change from men to women employees affects operating routines. 
All agreed that methods of handling men and women employees 
differ. Women demand more attention and recognition for work 
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SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 37, March 1944 


*Dermatologic problems in general practice. P.A.O’Leary.—p. 175. 


Health problems ahead. T. Parran.—p. 179. 


Vitamins in Dermatology. Although vitamins have been 
recommended for the treatment of many dermatoses, it has been 
the experience of the author that vitamins are of value only in the 
treatment of those dermatologic conditions in which there jg 
constitutional evidence of avitaminosis. 


done. They must have incentives and demand better working 
conditions. The employer must beware of discrimination among 
employees, and arrange some method for settling disputes. Mogi 
important, he must pay the same wages which were paid the man 
being replaced. 

Stairway Accidents. A current study shows that falls on stair- 
Ways constitute the greatest number of accidents in all types of 
buildings. An analysis of 145 stairway accidents indicates that 
regular inspection of handrails, stairway supports, treads, ap- 
proaches, and illumination, and employee training tend to prevent 
stairway accidents. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
Vol. 16, April 1944 
*Blast freezing.—p. 141. 
*Vitamin and color loss.—p: 144. 
*1 Percent moisture attained by vacuum dehydration. C.R. Havighorst.—p. 67, 
*New facts about packaging and storing dehydrated foods—Part III. Research Staff, 
Continental Can Co.—p. 76. 
*Coating of fat protects meat against freezer burn. 
man.—p. 84. 
*Skip-a-day delivery makes big savings.—p. 88. 


R. L. Hiner and W. R. Kauff- 


*Grapefruit cannery waste yields crude citrus pectin. G.N. Pulley, E. L. Mooreand 


C.D. Atkins.—p. 94. 


Blast Freezing. Conditions for freezing products which re- 
duce drying effect require a temperature around —30° F. with an 
air current of 250 feet per minute face velocity across the product. 
The increase in cost due to increased volume of circulating air will 
be balanced by savings in space and handling, improved quality, 
and absence of shrinkage. Cross-circulation of air in a tunnel- 
type freezer is recommended. 

Vitamin and Color. In the absence of oxygen the destruction of 
vitamin C proceeds at a rate comparable to that of the conversion 
of chlorophyll, while in atmospheres containing oxygen this vita- 
min is destroyed at a much greater rate than is chlorophyll. Color 
changes due to conversion of chlorophyll to pheophytin are ac- 
celerated as the moisture level increases. Analytical methods 
are reported which permit determination of chlorophyll, pheo- 
phytin, xantophyll, and carotene on a single sample. 

Apple Powder. Production of dried apples was increased 60% 
by use of a machine which compresses the fruit before it is dried. 
A year’s supply of fruit is obtained in season, made into 50-lb. 
blocks of evaporated fruit containing approximately 25% moisture, 
and later broken up, inspected, and passed into a new machine 
salled an extruder, which forms ribbons of fruit, then dried to 1% 
moisture content. Twelve pounds apple nuggets are packed in 
a 5-gal. can, each pound of which is equivalent to 10 lb. fresh 
apples, yielding about 8 Ib. apple sauce. The product keeps well 
under all conditions. d 

Cranberries. The flavor of dehydrated powdered cranberries 
when gas-packed (nitrogen) was better than when sealed in air. 
Color and ascorbic acid content showed little difference with the 
method of packaging. At ordinary room temperatures the cran- 
berries were in good condition after 12 months’ storage. At ele- 
vated temperatures considerable CO» was given off, evidently the 
result of decomposition. After one month’s storage at 103° F. 
the product was dark, practically inedible, would no longer gel, 
and the ascorbic acid content had decreased 65%. Storage at 
75 to 80° F. reduced ascorbic acid content about 15% in 4 months. 

Freezer Burn. Evaporation of meat may be avoided by dipping 
the frozen product in melted lard at 100 to 200° F. and storing at 
zero. Satisfactory results in controlling weight loss have been 
obtained after 64 weeks’ storage. An ice glaze was unsatisfactory. 
Mixtures of lard and beef tallow were not so effective as lard. | 

Dairy Savings. Alternate-day milk deliveries are effective in 
conserving resources and are satisfactory from the health stand- 
point where home refrigeration is adequate. In 1943 alternate- 
day deliveries in Connecticut saved 1,000,000 gal. gasoline, 46,000 
tires, and eliminated nearly 200 milk routes. Average loads were 
increased from 300 to 380 qt. and even 450 qt. per day by consoli- 
dating routes. If alternate-day deliveries continue in the postwar 
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period, an estimated delivery saving of 1.32 cents a quart may be 
made. 
Pectin. Citric acid is probably the most satisfactory extrac- 
tive of pectin from grapefruit peel. A px of 2.0 to 2.25 for 35 to 
60 min. at 208° F. produces a 45 grade pectin from pomace. One 
gram pectin will gel 100 gm. sugar. Maximum yields are obtained 
with phosphoric acid; however, it is believed that phosphoric acid 
may have some undesirable qualities. The pomace is obtained by 
boiling ground grapefruit peel 5 to 7 min. and washing repeatedly 
with cool water. Pressure and addition of aluminum sulfate leach 
the product till only 4 to 8% moisture remains. The light-colored 
protopectin is then hydrolyzed by the citric acid to pectin. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 45, April 1944 


*Dining room and kitchen equipment. H. J. Holbrook.—p. 45. 


Kitchen Equipment. The diminishing supply and increased 
demand for kitchen equipment necessitated rigid control over dis- 
tribution, and replacements and repairs became a problem. It 
was found that 85% of the repairs and replacements were neces- 
sary because of careless or rough handling. The distribution of 
dishwashing equipment is more rigidly controlled than other cook- 
ing equipment. The demand for equipment has now decreased 
because of the diminishing demand by the armed forces. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 


Vol. 40, March 1944 


*Velva-fruit—a new frozen fruit dessert. H. J. Loeffler.—p. 16. 
*Conserving milk solids. J. H. Erb.—p. 20. 
*Equipment needs care. B. E. Savey.—p. 26. 


Fruit Dessert. A new dessert, ‘‘velva-fruit,’’ has been de- 
veloped, prepared from the purées of many common fruits and then 
frozen. The nutritive value and the color and flavor of the fruit 
are retained to a satisfactory degree. The texture is similar to 
that of ice cream. 

Milk Solids. The use of milk solids is constantly being re- 
stricted. One approach to this problem is to make up for the 
deficiencies in milk solids to a limited extent by the use of other 
ingredients such as sugar and egg solids and the legal limit of 
stabilizer. With the use of fruits, and marshmallow and cake 
combinations, the quantity of milk solids per gallon of finished 
ice cream can also be reduced. 

Equipment. A control system is described whereby for each 
piece of equipment there is a card or sheet on which all information 
needed for maintenance and operation is stated, including the date 
on which inspection and lubrication last took place. A chart 
showing a lubrication schedule and plan should be placed in each 
room containing machines. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Vol. 22, April 1944 
*Employee counseling. H. Baker.—p. 354. 


Replacing men with women. L. A. Griffin and M. Snow.—p. 377. 
*Report cards for workers. E. A. Conklin.—p. 386. 


Employee Counseling. Although many supervisors know pro- 
duction methods, few can provide adequate supervision in respect 
to personnel matters. For this reason they are frequently being 
replaced by counselors. Supervision of line organization must 
be restricted to matters in which there is recognized competence, 
while other parts of supervision must be assigned to a counselor 
or specialist in the personnel field. After the war, it is likely that 
the trend will continue in this direction, for the millions of men 
released from the armed forces will require the discipline to which 
they have been accustomed. Adjustment from one type of dis- 
cipline to another may be necessary. 

Workers’ Report Cards. In one industry production increased 
and morale of the workers was definitely boosted, when monthly 





Greetings from New Guinea. The following message under date 
of April 1 was received by the Chicago office of the American 
Dietetic Association from ‘‘Somewhere in New Guinea’’: ‘“‘Greet- 
ings to the JouRNAL and Office Staff, from Lts. Constance Holland, 
Charlotte Higgins, Betty Flaherty, Shirley D. Breger, Onida 
Moore, Helen P. Rudisill, Mary Margaret Carter, Ethel H. Day- 
ton, Margaret E. Geders, Betty Boehm, Lucille Altermatt, Mary 
Sherwood, Olive Smith, Mary K. Stiles, Frances Williams, Helen 
Lynch, Helen M. Martens, Marie L. Moles, Betty E. Allbee, 
Elaine Carson, Hermine Meyers, Sylvia T. Blacher, and Kay L. 
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ratings were given to each worker in the form of a report card 
Foremen, through their daily contact with the men and women 
under them, were asked to observe individual actions which served 
as a basis for this rating. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 54, April 1944 


Good food hints. L. P. deGouy.—p. 14. 

*How will we dispose of our war surpluses? A. G. Mezerik.—p. 24, 

142 ways in which eggs may be served. A. Easton.—p. 26. 

*A guide to the purchase and preparation of fish. L.P.deGouy.—p. 32. 

How compulsory industrial catering works in Great Britain. A.M. Snapper.—p, 36, 
*Notes for big food buyers.—p. 38. 

*OD- 30.—p. 41. 

*Dehydrated tomato soup.—p. 41. 

*Lethane A-70.—p. 41. 


War Surpluses. At present, the Government is accumulating 
vast quantities of all sorts of commodities. One cannot help 
fearing that when the war is over speculators, promoters, and 
monopolists will grab these stocks for resale at exorbitant prices, 
instead of the government’s disposing of them directly to the 
consumer through organized channels. The situation is complex, 
as the method of distribution is not clear, nor does the Army know 
definitely where its surpluses are. It is up to each citizen to study 
the problem and work through local trade groups, organizations, 
and national associations to help effect a wise decision. 

Purchase of Fish. The scrod, a salt water fish, can be obtained 
any season of the year. The name, originally applied to young 
codfish prepared for frying or boiling by “‘scrodding,”’ or splitting 
and cutting into strips convenient for cooking, now applies to any 
small fish similarly prepared, weighing 23 lb. or less. -Scrod can 
be purchased fresh, frozen, and in whole fillets. Methods of cook- 
ing include baking, broiling, boiling, pan-frying, planking, or ina 
casserole. The shad, a salt and fresh water fish, is in season al- 
most all year according to locality, averages less than 4 lb. and 
may be purchased fresh, frozen, boned, or by the pound. It can 
be baked, planked, boiled, grilled, steamed, sautéed, pan-fried, or 
used in loaves. The shad roe, a great delicacy, may be sautéed, 
broiled, or included in croquettes. The shark, a slightly oily, 
salt water fish in season all year, is comparable to swordfish in 
texture and haddock in flavor, and has very few small bones. 
Slow cooking is essential to prevent toughening. Purchased fresh, 
frozen, as a steak or fillet, the methods of cooking are comparable 
to those for swordfish, marlin, and other large fish. The sheeps- 
head is both a salt and fresh water fish, lean, in season during the 
fall and winter, and weighs from3 to4lb. This fish can be baked, 
broiled, grilled, pan-fried, or used in chowder. The skate, a 
medium-fat, salt water fish, in season in the fresh state from 
October to April, is flat, large-bodied, and only the fins or wings 
are eaten. These are cooked in salted water with vinegar, lemon, 
or dry white wine. 

Food Conservation. All recipes must be checked constantly to 
be kept up to date; perhaps more butter or eggs are called for than 
are really needed. Filling the potato peeler only three-fourths 
full will reduce peeling waste. Automatic toasters prevent waste 
of bread through burning. Leftovers from the dining room tell 
whether the portions were too large, or the seasoning and prep- 
aration faulty. 

Deodorant. OD-30, a new odorless deodorant in powder form, 
when dissolved in water, makes a solution for use as a vapor, spray, 
rinse, or flush. 5 

Dehydrated Tomato Soup. One pound of this new soup mix, 
sponsored by the P.D. Ridenour Company, makes 33 gal. soup, 
which is very easily prepared and has a delicious flavor. 

Roach Control. With supplies of pyrethrum, heretofore the 
only non-poisonous product giving satisfactory roach control, now 
restricted because of the war, Lethane A-70, marketed in institu- 
tion size packages, may be used to replace it. 





Johnson.” In transmitting the message, Lt. Johnson reported: 
“Nineteen of the above twenty-three met Friday afternoon, 31 
March, 1944, at a Station Hospital. Eight are actually on duty 
with hospitals, while the other fifteen had arrived only the week 
before to await operation of their units. The ‘New Guinea Con- 
vention’ lacked exhibitors, a Statler, formal speeches, business 
meeting and many other convention features, but we made up for 
it with pep and chatter. We want special commendation for our 
high percentage in attendance, and we promise to glorify the 
profession in the Southwest Pacific.’ 
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Frankturts 


you can serve 
with pride! 


They Ul delight and 
satisly your guests. 


Famous Swift’s 

Premium Frankfurts are 

tender, flavor-rich and meaty. 

They can be served as a main course meat in dozens 
of different ways. Unequalled time and work savers. 


Swift’s Premium Frankfurts can be real lifesavers 
for you now that other meats are hard to get. 
Your guests—young and old—like good frank- 
furts. Swift’s Premium are super-delicious . . . made 
from fine pork and beef skilfully seasoned and are 
expertly smoked over fragrant hardwood fires. 
Serve them barbecued, with potato salad, with 
sweet-sour red cabbage, baked with sauerkraut and 
in many other ways. No other meat is so versatile. 
Preparing Swift’s Premium Frankfurts is a cinch! 
No work or fuss. Just heat through and they’re 
ready to serve. And portions are exact. Saves valu- 
able time and manpower in your kitchen. : 
You get solid meat—no waste. And you can 
figure portion costs accurately. 
For profit . . . for satisfied guests... serve 
Swift's Premium Frankfurts regularly. Order a 
supply from your Swift man today. 





Let’s talk ¢ 


about 
cream 
sauces 


Korcuen-wise home- 
makers, hospital dieti- 
tians, and teachers know 
that the easy way to get 
a beautiful, smooth-flow- 


| ing white sauce is the 
| Carnation way. And no 
| wonder—for double-rich 
| Irradiated 
| Milk, creamy-smooth to 
| begin with, blends magi- 
| cally with 


Carnation 


other in- 
gredients, 

But what is particularly exciting to hospital dietitians is that 
Medium White Sauce a Ja Carnation doesn’t need a bit of butter 
. .. yet tastes so rich. Think of the saving! And think of the 
patient who isn’t allowed butter but can have this nutritious, 
easily digested cream sauce! He’ll bless you, for sure. 

No need ‘to tell you the importance of this butterless Carnation 


| cream sauce in wartime! You know how it will dress up leftovers, 


extend foods, and add vitally important nutrients to other foods. 


Read how to make it in “Clever Ways with 
Carnation for the Duration” —a booklet full 
of extra-nutritious recipes that incorporate 
Carnation’s whole milk solids and vitamin 
D. Send for your free copy. Address Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 716A, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 


IRRADIATED 


SWIFT’S PREMIUM Carnation 


TendeeRRANKFURTS Milk 


““FROM CONTENTED COWS” 
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British Dietetic Association. A recent cable to the Chicago 
office of the American Dietetic Association reads as follows: 
“British Dietetic Association replanning training. Will you 
send American dietetic training diploma syllabus and conditions 
membership American Association.’’ In reply, data concerning 
approved courses, preliminary and final applications, method of 
approval, approved course list, copies of the new vocational 
leaflet, information about the JouRNAL, and so on, were sent to 
the British Association. 

Conference of Food Service Directors will be held in Cleveland, 
November 17-18. The planned program includes visits to various 
types of food service institutions, opportunities for round-table 
discussions, and outstanding speakers at the general sessions. 

National Wartime Conference. ‘The wartime role of profession- 
als and the full utilization of their skills in a prosperous postwar 
America”’ is to be discussed at the second National Wartime 
Conference of scientific, professional, and white-collar gro'i.s 
June 2-3, Hotel Commodore, New York City, according to a recent 
release. Panel discussions will be led by gcvernment experts and 
others on full employment, postwar readjustment and standards 
of living. International collaboration among those engaged in 
the sciences, and in the professions, and white-collar groups will 
also be stressed. Participating organizations include: American 
Academy of Pediatrics; American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; American Dietetic Association, and American Home 
Economies Association. 

Legislation. S.1820, introduced by Senator Russell, Georgia, 
proposes a federal appropriation of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945 and for each fiscal year thereafter such sum 
as may be necessary but not in excess of $100,000,000 for any one 
fiscal year to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to provide federal 
assistance in the maintenance, expansion, and operation of school 
lunch and milk programs. 8.1824, introduced by Senator Smith, 
South Carolina, and Senator Ellender, Louisiana, also proposes 
federal appropriations to establish and maintain school lunch 
programs to provide lunches and nutrition instruction incidental 
thereto for children while attending school. 

Alice E. Jané, chairman of Legislative Committee, A.D.A., 
reports that H.R. 4455, mentioned on p. 340 of this JouRNAL for 
May, has been amended to include the provision of permanent 
rank originally proposed in H.R. 3761. 

Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Program. Care was 
authorized for more than 41,000 wives and infants of servicemen 
in March, Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, reported April 28. This monthly 
record brought the total to approximately 270,000 for one year— 
from the beginning of the program in April 1943, through March 
31, 1944. About 10% of the cases now being approved under the 
EMIC program are for medical and hospital care of infants. 
Miss Lenroot pointed out that servicemen’s babies, when they 
become sick, are eligible for this care for one year even though 
the mother was not cared for under the program at the time of 
the infant’s birth. The program provides care for wives and 
infants of men in the four lowest pay grades of the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. 

Fellowships for Graduate Work in Health Education. These are 
being offered to qualified American women by the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Surgeon General Thomas Parran announced 
April 28. The funds, made available by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, will be awarded for the collegiate fall term of 1944. The 
awards are to be made because of the present and future need for 
trained health educators in schools, communities, and local state 
and federal health departments. Women citizens of the United 
States between the ages of 19 to 40 years inclusive, who possess a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized college or university, may 
apply. Since the field is a relatively new one no standardized 
training can be specified as a qualification. The candidate should 
have a skilful knowledge of the use of the English language, educa- 
tion in the physical and biological sciences, social sciences, and 
courses in education and educational psychology, plus the ability 
to work effectively with people. These fellowships leading to a 
master of science degree in public health will provide 12 months’ 
training in public health education, three months of which will be 
in supervised field experience; $100 a month for 12 months, full 
tuition and travel for field experience. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health Service, 
Washington 14, D. C. Applications must be accompanied by a 
transcript of college credits and a small photograph, and must be 
in the Office of the Surgeon General not later than August 1, 1944. 
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Red Cross Dietitian’s Aide Course. Alice E. Jané, director of 
dietetics, Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, writes that 
course outline used in teaching Red Cross Volunteer Dietitian’s 
Aides at Union Memorial Hospital has been established under the 
guidance and cooperation of Mrs. Joseph B. Lambert, Jr., member 
of A.D.A. and director of nutrition, Baltimore Chapter, American 
Red Cross. At present Miss Jané and her staff are training volun- 
teers for night duty. For this group, classes are held at 7:30 p.m. 
and terminate at 9:30 or 10:30 according to the length of the lec- 
ture scheduled. The supervised practice work is adjusted for 
the convenience of members of the evening classes. One floor 
kitchen and the cafeteria are open until 8:00 p.m. The prepara- 
tion and delivery of night nourishments cover the period between 
6-8:45; the main kitchen is open until 8:30 p.m. and supervised 
office work can be carried on as late in the evening as the volun- 
teers care tostay. The graduates of these night classes report for 
duty between 5 and 7 o’clock and work 2 or 3 hours; on Sundays 
they come in for 4 or 5-hour periods for services which they cannot 
cover at night. 

Inter-American Commission of Women. Among the members 
of the A.D.A. who on April 17 attended a luncheon at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, in honor of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, were: Major Helen C. Burns, Alice E. Jané, 
Alma E. Bering, Mrs. Alice E. Lambert, Mrs. Doris Sutton, Mrs. 
Rowena Roberts, and Mary Frances Buckler. The program 
included addresses by members of the Commission representing 
Central and South American countries and the United States. 

School Lunch Workshop at Florida State College for Women. 
Sponsored by the Florida State Department of Education, a work- 
shop in school lunch supervision will be held at the college July 
3-21. The workshop is intended to meet the following needs: to 
train graduate home economists who may assume leadership in 
initiating and carrying forward school lunch programs throughout 
the southern states; to provide an opportunity for pooling experi- 
ences in the development of a supervisory program for school 
lunch departments; to afford an opportunity for persons interested 
in school lunch supervision to work intensively together in pre- 

aring themselves for positions as school lunch supervisors; to 
plan ways and means of integrating school lunch programs with 
other school programs; and to study ways and means of evaluating 
school lunch programs and their contribution to the total educa- 
tion of school youth and of the community in general. Special 
lectures and group discussions will be provided as needed, and 
laboratory experience in the planning, preparation in quantity, 
and serving of food suitable for the school lunch, will be provided 
for those lacking such training and experience. The workshop 
will carry 3 semester hours’ college credit and will require the full 
time of the participant for the 3-week period. Those who desire 
graduate credit should have an official transcript of their under- 
graduate college record sent to the Registrar, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, prior to July 3. Persons now employed in school 
lunch programs in the southern states, or planning definitely to 
enter such employment, may apply for reimbursement on certain 
travel expenses. As funds for such reimbursements are limited, 
applications will be considered in the order received. Eligibility 
must be certified by the state superintendent of public instruction 
of the state in which the applicant is employed. Registration fee 
for Florida students is $7.50, for non-Florida students, $11.7. 
Living expenses, excluding those for travel, are listed as $27.25. 
The staff of the workshop includes the following: Dr. Margaret R. 
Sandels, Anna May Tracy, Helen D. Cate, and Adeline Wood, 
Florida State College for Women; Mrs. Thelma G. Flanagan, su- 
pervisor, School Lunch Program, Florida State Department of 
Education, and Constance C. Hart, Director of Lunchrooms, 
Rochester, New York. 

Enameled Ware for Institutions. Enameled saucepans and 
saucepots may be made in a wider variety of sizes than previously 
allowed, and production of enameled dippers and metal covers 
for enameled steam-table pans is permitted to be resumed, WPB 
announced April 3. Since iron and steel quotas previously as- 
signed to manufacturers of enameled ware remain unchanged, this 
does not mean an over-all increase in production, the release 
states. Each manufacturer may make saucepans in three sizes, 
within a 1 to 3-qt. size range. Only one size (between 1 Zand 2 
qt.) was permitted previously. The number of permitted sizes 
for saucepots has been increased from two (between 34 and 8} qt.) 
to three (between 33 and 10 qt.). Dippers may be made in one 
size, to be chosen by the manufacturer. Permission to make 
saucepans and pots in a greater variety of sizes will enable manu- 
facturers to nest these articles more closely in packing and thus 
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FOR DIETENE’S 
ACCESSORY FEEDING 


Rationing, shortages, high costs ... wartime conditions 
complicate planning restricted diets. To insure adequacy 
and toleration in the diet, we suggest you try Dietene’s 
Accessory Feeding. High in biologically superior protein, 
vitamins and minerals combined with a low fat and a low 
fiber content, it is easily digested and readily assimilated. 
Low cost per feeding enables you to provide adequate 
essential nutrients while staying within your budget. 


Dietene’s Accessory Feeding is highly palatable. While 
usually given as a milk drink, it may also be incorporated 
in puddings and custards. Many dietitians have found 
Dietene’s Accessory Feeding particularly helpful in pre- 
paring mixtures for various types of tube feedings. 


Simplify your dietary regimes with Dietene’s Accessory 
Feeding. Should you wish to become acquainted with it, 
send for regular retail sample using coupon below. 


THE DIETENE CO., DJ64 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


obligation, a regular one pound retail size package 


Gentlemen: Please send, without cost or 
of Dietene’s Accessory Feeding. 


Check either or both 


O 
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save paperboard containers, and to make better utilization of 
plant facilities, according to WPB. 

Paper Salvage. According to USDA’s Food and Home Notes, 
April 10, paper supplies for manufacturing bags and wrappings 
have been cut at least 50% over last year. This means that retail 
stores can no longer be so generous with their wrappings, and pre- 
packaged articles may have to be sold without an extra bag or 
wrapping. Housewives are asked to save large paper bags for 
shopping. 

Canning. The April 10 issue of USDA’s Food and Home Notes 
contains directions for assembling a water bath canner in the home, 
together with charts showing how much space to allow above and 
below the jars. Directions for using the pressure canner as a water 
bath canner are also included. 

As announced earlier, 5 lb. sugar for home canning: may be 
bought with Sugar Stamp 40 in War Ration Book Four. In addi- 
tion, a maximum of 20 lb. per person will be granted on application 
to local War Price and Rationing Boards, for which Spare Stamp 
No. 37 (not Sugar Stamp No. 37) will be surrendered. A new form 
(OPA R-323) is to be used for the latter, and the entire transaction 
may be handled by mail. A single application may be filed for all 
persons who live at the same address. The number of pounds of 
sugar (in 5 lb. units) is stated on the application, which the ration- 
ing board will keep on file after mailing coupons or certificates for 
the sugar, and used for reference if more sugar is applied for later, 
up to the 20-lb. limit per person. OPA states, ‘‘Since it is believed 
that most consumers are now fully aware of the importance of using 
the minimum amount of sugar possible to do their canning and 
preserving, no restrictions are put on the amount of sugar that may 
be used for each quart of finished product, as in former years. 
Further, since fruit spreads are now rationed and maximum pro- 
duction is wanted, no limit is put on the amount of sugar that may 
be used for this purpose.’’ Families that can and preserve food at 
home for sale may apply for a maximum of 250 lb. sugar for this 
purpose, using application form R-315 which must be filed in 
person. 

Dean Paul W. Chapman, College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, in an address at the Food Preservation Workshop Train- 
ing Conference, called by USDA and U. 8. Office of Education in 
Peoria, January 17, stated that Georgia now has more than 500 
community food preservation centersin operation. All plants are 
housed in permanent locations—the majority in buildings erected 
for the sole purpose of serving as food preservation centers. All 
are supplied with modern labor-saving equipment for canning 
foods, including boilers, retorts, steam-kettles, exhaust boxes, 
sealers, cooking vats, blanching sinks, and other preparation facil- 
ities. Thirty-four plants operate, in addition, large, community- 
size dehydraters. A number have chill rooms, quick-freeze 
cabinets, freezer lockers, and all facilities required for curing 
meats. One community operates, also, in connection with its food 
processing plant, a flour and grist mill. ‘‘During the wartime food 
emergency these plants have proved a boon to people of the com- 
munities where they are located,’’ stated Dean Chapman. ‘‘Food 
rationing brought these people few problems; they have been able, 
without difficulty, to maintain a liberal diet. The plants have 
stimulated food production, eliminated waste, and made it com- 
paratively easy to meet the requirements of an adequate family 
budget for canned and processed foods.”’ 

The April 3 Food and Home Notes contains the following sugges- 
tions for. treatment of this year’s rubber rings: To help remove 
rubber odor and any specks of rubber dust, scrub rings with a 
brush and hot soapy water. Then boil 10 minutes in water and 
baking soda, allowing one quart water and one tablespoon soda to 
each dozen rings. Rinse well. Start with fresh soda and water 
for each lot. Do not give wartime rings a stretch test, because 
they will not spring back like crude rubber. Stretch them as little 
as possible by putting them on the jars or lids while they are wet 
and hot, as wet rubber is more pliable. 

The new bulletin prepared by BHNHE, entitled “(Home Can- 
ning of Fruits and Vegetables,’’ (AWI-93) was to have been ready 
for distribution about May 1. The picture sequences used in the 
set of charts last year, demonstrating how to can peaches and 
tomatoes in the water bath and string beans in the pressure canner, 
each with a different kind of jar, are a feature of the bulletin. The 
processing times remain the same, in spite of criticisms that some 
of these result in overcooking. The laboratories at Beltsville, 
Maryland, have started heat penetration studies and during the 
next year the Bureau will cooperate with several states in this work 
and in studies of the micro-organisms involved in spoilage of home- 
canned food. The present processing times have been reviewed 
in the light of experimental data available from commercial re- 
search, and it is felt that they are on the side of safety. Vegetable 
mixtures have been dropped from the list because of inadequate 
data. In line with the recommendations of the National Food 
Preservation Conference, the boiling-water bath method is recom- 
mended for fruits, tomatoes, and pickled vegetables, the steam 
pressure method for low-acid vegetables. Also in line with the 
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recommendations, a strong warning against oven canning and 
open-kettle canningisincluded. One page is devoted to directions 
and diagrams of the 5 main types of glass jars and lids. Directions 
for preparing synthetic rubber rings are included. 

A manual on home canning for the use of professional workers ig 
being drafted by BHNHE, preliminary copies of which are bein 
sent out this spring for review and comment, according to Hazel K, 
Stiebeling. 

Strawberries. The April 10 issue of Food and Home Notes states 
that tests at experiment stations in 3 widely separated states— 
New York, North Carolina, and Montana—rank strawberries with 
oranges and grapefruit in vitamin C content. One generous serv- 
ing of fresh ripe berries is enough to furnish the day’s requirement 
for this vitamin, according to a Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station report. On the other hand, berries that are canned or 
preserved, and those that are unripe or bruised, have a much lower 
content. Berries tested showed practically no loss of vitamin C 
during 2 days of standing at room temperature. Those not quite 
ripe actually increased in vitamin C as they ripened. Berries kept 
as long as 5 days in the hydrator of a home refrigerator also showed 
practically no vitamin loss. It is reeommended that the berries 
be washed before hulling but not allowed to remain in water for 
any length of time. 

Tests at the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicated that crushing or mashing berries for shortcake causes a 
loss, while slicing the berries and allowing them to stand with or 
without sugar for a short time before serving destroys little if any 
of the vitamin. 

During the canning process berries lose about half their original 
vitamin C content, and continue to do so gradually after canning. 
After 9 months’ storage they will have lost about 80%. Large 
losses of the vitamin likewise occur during the making and storin 
of strawberry preserves, jam and jelly. Jam loses the least an 
jelly the most; these spreads, usually eaten only in sthall amounts, 
are comparatively negligible sources of vitamin C. Strawberries 
are one of the most successful fruits for preserving by freezing, 
the resultant color and flavor being very much like the fresh, but 
after 4 months’ storage the frozen berries showed a vitamin C loss 
of about 50%, and after 6 months about 70%. Tests at the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station showed that berries 
ripened in the sun contain much more vitamin C than those ripened 
in the shade. 

Fresh strawberries, not previously under price control, are being 
controlled this year by OPA to prevent ‘‘runaway”’ prices for the 
fresh berries and as the first step toward bringing all major berries 
and fruits from the 1944 crop under price control. Retail prices 
under the new ceilings should remain substantially at 1943 levels. 

Baked Beans. As a result of recent tests of frozen baked 
beans, home economists of USDA offer the following suggestions: 
Keep beans frozen until ready to use. After thawing, use at once. 
Thawing may be done slowly by leaving the beans on the shelf of 
the refrigerator for 2 or 3 hours, or at room temperature for 1 hour, 
or by heating with water in a saucepan. When thawed, cover and 
cook slowly until heated (about 10 min.). Stir occasionally to 
prevent sticking and add a little more water if the sauce is too 
thick. Then season with mustard, onion, or tomato, with molasses 
for sweetening, and serve. A comparison of the precooked beans 
now on the market shows that the best buy for the penny-saver 18 
the dried precooked product, for the point-saver the frozen, for 
the time-and-fuel saver the canned. Dried raw beans sell more 
cheaply but require a good deal more time and fuel. 

Effect of Weather on Sweets. USDA advises housewives, as & 
help in using wartime sugar supplies to best advantage, that mois- 
ture in the air on a damp or rainy day may make icings and other 
sweets soft and sticky. Thick sugar syrup, such as that used in 
cooked icing, fondant and other candies, tends to absorb moisture. 
To offset this, icings and other syrup products need to be cooked 
slightly longer on damp days. Ginger snaps and wafers made with 
honey and molasses should be stored in a tight box or waxed paper 
bag as soon as they are cool. Cakes and soft cookies will not dry 
out if made with these syrups. The weather has no effect on the 
jelling process. The right combination of sugar, acid and fruit 
pectin, properly cooked, will jell even on humid days. However, 
if jelly stands uncovered ina damp place it may become sticky. 

New Sheep for Small Roasts. A new breed of sheep, the South- 
dale, is being developed by animal scientists of USDA to provide 
the smaller lamb roasts desired by many city families. The lambs 
finish for market at weights of 70 to 80 lb. or 10 to 15 Ib. lighter 
than most lambs now produced. 

Nutrition Program Materials. The manual, ‘‘Recipes and Infor- 
mation for Cooking Dehydrated Food,” is now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, at 15 cents a copy. 

‘Potatoes in Popular Ways,’’ a new pamphlet to replace “‘Po- 
tatoes in Low-Cost Meals,”’ is also for sale at $1 per 100 copies. — 

The April issue of WFA’s industrial nutrition service bulletin 
contains a chart graphically showing the relative amounts of differ- 
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TOPS tu steam POLLY, 


In any field, there is usually one product that keeps the 
lead. For many years Steam-Chef has held that position 


in steam-cooking equipment. There are probably more 
Steam-Chef Steamers in actual service today than all 
other makes combined. Since Steam-Chef was never 
sold on price alone, there must be good reasons for that 
record. All major improvements of the past ten years 
were originated by Steam-Chef. 


Steam-Chef’s many individual refinements are each of 
practical value to the user—each a definite contribution | 
to higher utility, economy, finer cooking, cleanliness, or 
safety. Our organization specializes exclusively on steam- 
ers—we know how to build them. If you’re buying a 
steam cooker—don’t be satisfied with anything less than 
a Steam-Chef! 





Use your Steam-Chef this season to can 


| 
fresh fruits and vegetables! 





Steamers of any required size—operated by direct steam, 

gas or electricity. YOU are probably eligible to buy a | 

Steam-Chef now. Consult your jobber or write us for | 
further information. 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 
3333 Lakeside Ave. Cleveland, Ohio} 


For BETTER Steaming- 


STEAM -CHEF 
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) SAVINGS 


Important NOW! 
Saue Linen and Laundering 


with Mitapace 
CREPE PAPER TRAY C 


ma 
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The economical way to add new appetite appeal to 
luncheon trays, Milapaco tray covers are necessities 
today. They help you save on linens, laundering — 
and serving time. 


Order the new Milapaco No. 87014-50 crepe paper 
tray cover from your jobber. It's a new standard 
size (11-%" x 16") that fits all trays, and permits us 
to make as many as possible from available paper 
stocks — to help maintain your tray cover service. 


*Save Dishes, Dishwashing—and FOOD 
with Milapaco FOOD CUPS 


“Automatic portioning” to stretch ration 
points — faster serving — reducing dish- 
washing and dish breakage ... these are 
some of the important benefits of MILA- 
PACO SOUFFLE CUPS and SHALLOW 
JELLY DISHES. Save space on trays, and 
make all side dishes more appealing. 
Souffle cups come in 8 sizes, % to 6 ounces capacities for all types 
of servings. Shallow jelly dishes in three sizes, 2, %, and 1 ounce 
capacity. Ask your jobber for samples and prices. 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO. 


1306 East Meinecke Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Established in 1898 


LOU 


PAPERS OF CHARACTER 
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ent fruit juices needed to provide one half the daily allowance of 
vitamin C. 

The 12 prize recipes submitted to WFA by restaurants, hotels, 
and industrial eating estab ishments and incorporating no-point 
low-point foods are included in a large folder and chart published 
by the Kellogg Company as a contribution to the Food Fights for 
Freedom program. 

National Food Situation. U.S. military and war services are 
expected to use about 70% of the total 1944-45 supply of dehy- 
drated vegetables, according to allocations by WFA for the period 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945. Because the production of dehy- 
drated vegetables was expanded primarily to meet war needs and 
the export of these commodities conserves shipping space, more 
than 95% of the total allocation will be used by noncivilian 
claimants. Use of dehydrated vegetables by U.S. civilians is con- 
fined almost wholly to soups. The 1944-45 civilian allocation is 
slightly higher than that of 1943-44. 

WFA made effective April 21 a set-aside order under which the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps expects to obtain approximately 
8,800,000 lb. of hen turkeys for holiday dinners overseas on 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s Day. The action 
(WFO 94) calls for 100% of the hen turkeys processed in 16 states, 
representing about half the total poundage of hen turkeys which is 
expected to be marketed thisspring. The order will be terminated 
as soon as the required quantity is obtained. 

Quotas limiting sales of fluid cream and milk by-products were 
increased from 75 to 100% of the base period (June 1943) by WFA 
in all milk sales areas under FDO 79 for May and June, to help 
assure the utilization of milk produced during these 2 months of 
peak output. Production this year may equal that of 1943 or be 
slightly higher. Price supports for milk and dairy products for 
the rest of 1944 were announced by WFA on March 4. Limitation, 
reservation, or rationing orders now apply to butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, ice cream, fluid milk, fluid cream, fluid milk 
by-products, and dried milk products, according to the Dairy Situ- 
ation, prepared by BAE, USDA. Production and distribution of 
bulk condensed whole and skim milk, and dried buttermilk and 
whey are unregulated. FDO 95 brought distribution of milk 
sugar—used principally in infant foods, pharmaceuticals, and 
penicillin—under the direction of WFA. 

The Livestock and Wool Situation for March stated that meat 
production will continue at a heavier rate than last year through 
the first 9 months of 1944. Total output of meat will decline 
seasonally in the second and third quarters of the year. In April- 
September, however, more pork, beef, and veal will probably be 
produced than in the same period in 1943. Lamb and mutton 
production is expected to be lower. 

According to the Poultry and Egg Situation, egg production is 
expected to exceed that of last year, well into the third quarter of 
1944. Part of the current increase in output is being absorbed by 
a large into-storage movement and by a large volume of dried egg 
production. On March 1, total holdings of poultry, including 
quantities owned by military and other war services, were more 
than double the stocks of a year earlier and the largest ever re- 
corded for that date. . 

The National Food Situation states that citrus fruits, marga- 
rine, lard, eggs, spring vegetables, potatoes, and grain products 
probably will remain in relatively abundant supply. Civilian sup- 
plies of butter and cheese will be larger than in the January 
through March period. Evaporated milk supplies are expected to 
continue at the present level. Freezer storage facilities are being 
used to capacity to store a greater volume of food than during the 
peak period of 1943. In the next few months when production of 
some foods is seasonally lower, civilians will benefit from the record 
holdings since the largest portion of the total quantity of food in 
cold storage now is privately held in regular commercial channels 
for civilian use. 

According to a March | report, farmers intend to plant a larger 
total acreage of specified food and feed crops this year than last. 
Prospective acreages of feed crops and spring wheat are somewhat 
larger than in 1948. Indicated acreages of rice, sweet potatoes, 
soybeans, and sugar beets are approximately the same as last year; 
of potatoes, dry edible beans and peas, and peanuts, smaller. 
Acreages of food and feed crops for which goals were established 
by WFA are in total 2% below these goals. Farmers intend to 
plant as many acres of rice, but fewer acres of potatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, dry edible beans and peas, peanuts, and sugar beets, than 
were asked for by WFA. 

The March Demand and Price Situation stated that individual 
incomes in the United States in 1943 more than doubled the 1935-39 
average. In 1933, they were 31.1% below this average, and in 
1929, 22.9% above. Expenditures for goods and services took only 
63.8% of total income payments in 1943 as compared with 87.5% in 
1935-39. Taxes—federal, state and local—increased from 4.5% of 
total income payments in 1935-39 to 12.5% in 1943, while the net 
savings of individuals increased from 8.2 to 23.7%. A large propor- 
tion of the savings in 1943 was used for the purchase of government 
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bonds. Total consumer expenditures increased 53.9% from 1935-39 
to 1943. The largest increase occurred in the consumption of non- 
durable goods which expanded 86% from 1935-39 to 1943. Expen- 
ditures for durable goods increased only 2%, and for services, 28% 
during the same period. From 1935-39 to 1943 the index of whole- 
sale prices increased 27.9%, and that of cost of living in large cities 
23.6%. According to this report, it is not likely that income pay. 
ments will continue to rise if industrial production and wholesale 
prices remain stable. The total civilian labor force in the United 
States in January 1944 was estimated at 51,500,000 persons (Bureau 
of the Census), or 1,900,000 less than the previous year. There has 
been a decline in civilian employment each month since July 1943, 

Amendment to WFO 1 (formerly FDO 1) permits the inclusion 
by bakers of vitamins and minerals normally present in all ingre- 
dients of white bread in meeting the total enrichment requirements 
of the order, effective May 1. Also effective on that date was a 
provision of a previous amendment that enrichment requirements 
be applicable to all white rolls. The latter does not apply to 
yeast-raised sweet rolls or doughnuts. 

On April 23 WFA released for civilian use the following quan- 
tities of canned goods from government stocks: 391,214 cases No.2 
cans canned corn; 28,000 cases No. 2 cans, 26,000 cases No. 3 cans, 
and 18,000 cases No. 10 cans orange juice, single strength; 125,000 
cases No. 23 and No. 10 cans pumpkin, and 90,000 cases No. 10 cans 
sauerkraut. 

According to the Cold Storage Report, while there were heavy 
out-of-storage movements of frozen fruits and vegetables, cream- 
ery butter, frozen poultry and frozen meats during March, the 
April 1 stocks of these items were still appreciably heavier than 
those of April 1, 1943 and the April 1, 1939-43 average. 

The Combined Food Board, which includes a member each from 
the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom, has made 
public a report described as ‘‘the most complete and reliable com- 
parison which has been made to date of supplies of food available 
for civilian consumption in the three countries.’’ Per capita 1943 
food supplies in each country are compared with prewar supplies 
and with supplies in the other two countries and the comparisons 
are made in terms of kinds of food, calories, minerals and vitamins. 
A summary of the report is included in a release from OWI dated 
April 25 (OWI-3136). 

Rationing. An order, effective April 20, provides extra food 
rations for loggers, primarily those who eat at logging camps and 
other on-the-job eating places. Food needs of men in other heavy 
industries were being computed, OPA announced, and as soon as 
these were completed, supplementary rations were to be provided 
for them, starting May 1. According to the announcement, ‘‘the 
amount of food needed by workers is determined by WFA on the 
basis of the energy requirements of each kind of job, and supple- 
mentary rations are then made available to the plant canteen or 
other on-the-job eating facility where workers in heavy industry 
get their meals. According. to WFA nutrition experts, loggers 
require more food than workers in any other industry, estimated at 
5500 calories per day.”’ 

A report compiled by OPA from processors and wholesalers and 
published March 31 showed that the actual movement of all canned 
and bottled processed foods during the 9 months ending January 1, 
1944 was 96% of the scheduled movement. According to the re- 
port, copies of which may be obtained from Room 3310, Federal 
Office Building No. 1, Washington 25, ‘‘Actual movement of all 
canned fruits, which was 118% of scheduled movement, reflects the 
need for high point values on these commodities; similarly, the 
actual movement of all canned vegetables, which was 90% of 
scheduled movement, indicates why relatively low point values 
have been set for these items.”’ 

Amendment 55 to GRO 5 provides that resort hotels, restau- 
rants and like establishments operating on a seasonal basis will 
receive their allotment of rationed foods at the time they reopen 
for the season, rather than at the time they close. Allotments 
will be issued any time within 30 days before the hotel or like 
establishment reopens for the new season. j 

Amendment 20 to revised RO 13 (processed foods), effective 
April 6, provides that special consideration will be given by local 
rationing boards to applications for extra rations of processed 
foods where the individual is suffering from diabetes mellitus or 
active tuberculosis. Where additional amounts of rationed meats, 
fats and oils are requested (Amendment 122 to RO 16—meats and 
fats—also effective April 6), the extra ration application will be 
acted upon by the local board if the individual is suffering from 
diabetes mellitus, active tuberculosis, chronic nephritis (nephroti¢ 
type), cirrhosis of the liver, severe hepatitis, chronic suppurative 
diseases (including empyema of the chest cavity, osteomyelitis, 
extensive supperative lesions of soft parts, subcutaneous tissues 
or muscles, and those infections in which there is profuse pus for- 
mation), severe burns, gastro-intestinal lesions (including post- 
operative cases involving operations on the stomach, intestines oF 
colon for ulcers or cancer), or pregnancy. The above-mentioned 


illnesses which ‘‘automatically make a person eligible for more 
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Overwork and tension are common these days. 


Physicians know it all too well. From their personal 
experiences — from the patients they meet every 


day. 


Everyone seems to be expending energy faster than 
ever — energy that can be replaced only by food. 


So to help hold the line of good nutrition, physi- 
cians may be called upon to suggest energy-rich 
diets. 


In this the physician’s knowledge of the importance 
of bread can prove most important — particularly 


in the face of shortages in certain other foods. 


Bread is one of the best sources of food-energy. It is 
rich in carbohydrates. It supplies protein and, as 
made with milk, calcium. And white bread, which 
most people like best, now contains extra quantities 
of thiamin,*riboflavin, niacin and iron. 


So it would appear wise and opportune to include 
more bread in your recommendations to your pa- 
tients. It fits the needs of the times. It tastes good. 


It satisfies. 


More than ever, bread is one of the fundamental 
foods of every normal diet. 


Bread zs Gast 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
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food’’ were determined for OPA by the Medical Food Require- 
ments Subcommittee of the National Research Council. When a 
supplemental ration is requested for an illness or condition of 
health other than those mentioned, the board will act upon the 
application only in cases of emergency. All others will be sent to 
the district office for action. All applications for supplemental 
rations should contain a written statement, signed by a doctor, 
which gives a diagnosis of the applicant’s illness as well as an esti- 
mate of the amount and type of rationed foods required for the 
following 10 weeks. In cases of pregnancy, this statement may be 
prepared by a public health nurse. 

Victory gardeners will again be granted special gasoline rations 
to travel to and from their plots this summer, OPA announced 
a 5, subject to last year’s qualifications and a 300-mile ceiling 

imit. 

Amendment 10 to revised RO 3, effective April 20, provides that 
under certain specified conditions consumers who ‘‘must have more 
sugar for their subsistence’? may apply to local boards on OPA 
Form R-315. The conditions have to do with the types of institu- 
tions where the consumer may be obtaining some of his meals, his 
occupation, or the “isolated nature’’ of the place where he works or 
the conditions of his work. 

Amendment 58 to GRO 5 provides that children’s camps, 
schools, and other establishments feeding children 18 years old or 
younger may qualify as “‘child feeding operations” even if 25% 
of the persons served are over 18. A change in rationing provi- 
sions affecting all seasonal institutional users permits local boards 
to grant such users allotments for periods ranging up to 90 days 
and cutting across normal 2-month allotment periods. 

Amendment 57 to GRO 5 provides that refreshment stands, 
including those in commercial establishments, war factories, and 
other industrial and business concerns, in hospitals, schools or 
summer camps for children or young people, need keep only records 
of rationed foods acquired and used instead of the daily records of 
dollar revenue and the number of persons served, previously 
required. 

OPA announced April 17 that, according to Amendment 131 
to RO 16, neither industrial nor institutional users may acquire 
fats and oils which have a zero point value if they already have 30 
days’ supply (based on current rate of use) of such items on hand. 
If an institutional user has less than 30 days’ supply on hand, he 
may acquire an amount equal to the smallest amount he custom- 
arily purchases in a single transaction, but in no case may a user 
build up an inventory of more than 45 days’ supply. 

Several changes in the regulation controlling processors’ and 
wholesalers’ prices for frozen fish announced April 18 by OPA 
represented a 20% reduction at the processor’s level or about 7 
to 8 cents per pound to the consuming public. Most important 
among these changes are new, reduced base prices for New England 
— of frozen fish and for frozen halibut landed in Canada and 

aska. 

The wholesalers’ price of a new wholesale pork item, cooked 
Cappicola butts (boneless shoulders, stuffed in casings, spiced and 
specially prepared), was fixed at a maximum price of 43 cents per 
pound, effective April 15, in the ‘“‘base area’’ with increases per- 
mitted in other areas according to distance from the base area. 

Under a new provision, effective April 29, those engaged in food 
and nutrition research may apply to their OPA district office for 
rationed foods for research purposes, and the request may be 
granted provided it is ‘in the public interest’’ to do so. 

Eight rationed vegetables were added to the point-free list of 
processed foods for the period April 30 through June 3. The rea- 
sons for reducing or eliminating point values on certain vegetables 
are that stocks of canned fruits and vegetables carried over from 
last year must be moved out before new supplies are made avail- 
able in great volume. This will free storage space in warehouses 
and, of greater importance, it will encourage canners to put up as 
much food as possible. Once the stocks from 1943 are gone, points 
on many if not all of the vegetables now at zero may have to be 
restored, and points for other items increased. The present low 
point values on canned vegetables may be compared to ‘‘an old- 
fashioned, year-end bargain sale.” 

Bread Standards. Action on proposed bread standards under 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act was postponed April 9 in the 
interest of flexible war food management, according to an an- 
nouncement by Federal Security Administrator Paul V. MeNutt. 
The argeement was reached on the basis of joint investigation of all 
the issues involved by the Food and Drug Administration and 
WFA. The latter had pointed out that it is desirable to continue 
the permissive use of certain ingredients, such as soybean flour and 
dried whey, not permitted by the proposed standards; that changes 
may later become necessary involving modification of bread com- 
positions which would not be allowed under the proposed stand- 
ards; that if they are not in effect, such changes could be brought 
about by amending FDO 1. The interests of both agencies will be 
centered on adopting all practicable measures for the maintenance 
of consumer protection, it is stated. The proposed standards 
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(Federal Register, August 3, 1943) provided for limitations against 
excessive moisture, the exclusion of certain proposed ingredients 
regarded as unsuitable for use in breads, fixed quantities of certain 
minerals and vitamins in enriched bread, and regulation of quan- 
tities and conditions of use of a large number of ingredients, 

Child Labor Standards. Part-time student employment poli- 
cies set forth by the War Manpower Commission, U. S. Office of 
Education, and Children’s Bureau of the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, have been endorsed by the War and Navy Departments 
the Maritime Commission, and WPB, the Children’s Bureau an. 
nounced April 2. The ‘‘policies’’ include: A combined work and 
school week of not more than 48 hr. and a combined work and 
school day of not more than 9 hr. for 16 and 17-year-olds. Evening 
employment should not extend beyond 10 p.m. Age certificates 
should be required in all cases as they are the employer’s protection 
against unintentionally hiring under-age children. The employ- 
er’s strict adherence to the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is stressed in the endorsement, and full observance 
is urged of state child labor laws, which in some cases set higher 
standards than those here recommended as a minimum. Com- 
menting on the action of the four agencies, Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of WPB, called upon management and labor to support 
the recommendations. 

Group Housing for Women in Industry. This is the best solu- 
tion for problems caused by the overcrowding of facilities for war 
workers in boom towns, the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor announced following a survey made in cooperation 
with leading women’s organizations. Inadequate control and regu- 
lation of boarding and rooming houses is nation-wide, and younger 
employees in the low-income groups especially need supervised 
residence halls and clubs. Data were gathered with the help of 6 
national women’s organizations that investigated conditions in 44 
states and one third of the critical housing shortage areas in the 
country. The findings and recommendations are included in 
Special Bulletin 17, ‘‘Progress Report on Women War Workers 
Housing,’’ obtainable for 5 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 

Notes From Latin America. Eighteen nuns from 8 American re- 
publics reached this country in May for a one-year specialized train- 
ing course in nursing sponsored by the Catholic Hospital Associ- 
ation in cooperation with the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Specialized fields covered by the program include general nursing, 
nursing education, admissions, records, dietetics, physical ther- 
apy, and general hospital administration. The program is made 
possible by a special grant of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, and will be supplemented by a second course, beginnin 
September 1, when members of religious orders from addition 
American republics will come to this country for training. 

The Mexican Government has approved participation in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and has 
assigned one per cent of the national budget to international relief 
and reconstruction after the war. 

Substandard Diet in the Netherlands. In a recent release from 
the Netherlands Information Bureau, New York, as reported by 
the Journal of the American Medical Association for April 15, the 
Dutch medical delegate to the UNRRA conference at Atlantic City 
last November stated that the caloric content of the weekly ration 
in the Netherlands for April 1943 was 32.6% below standard, animal. 
protein 62.8%, calcium 57.7%, phosphorus 57.7%, vitamin A 85%, 
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vitamin D 96%, and vitamin C 37%. This means that the Dutch Wh 
people are not consuming sufficient milk, bread, butter, meat, en 
cheese, sugar, vegetables, oranges, lemons and eggs. __In this con- | _ }yot} 
nection Dr. Christian Goette, head of the. Dutch-Nazi Medical 
Front, stated that, ‘‘in regard to the general health of the popula- The 
tion, it must be said that resistance has been decreased as a result 
of the long duration of the war and that the number of infectious | ware ; 
diseases has increased. This applies particularly to venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis. I wish it were possible to improve the when 
nutrition of our youth, because undernourishment is spreading.” Y 
Dr. McCollum Receives Honors. Dr. E. V. McCollum, School ou gi 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, is the ized d 
first recipient of the Borden Award given by the American Insti- 
tute of Nutrition. The Committee of Judges states that the 144 | and t 
Borden Nutrition Award is given to Dr. McCollum “‘for his long 
years of pioneering research in nutrition. His contributions to our e For 
knowledge of the vitamin content of milk and of the high nutritive 
value of ‘protective foods,’ one of which is milk, have served as the wa 
foundation stones for improving through foods, the nutrition an ; 
health of the human race.’’ is the 
Further honor has been paid Dr. McCollum according to word tough 
just received. In November 1943 he was made Foreign Member of 8 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences. ; 
Vitamin B Complex Award. Dr. Albert G. Hogan, University | ‘Register 
of Missouri, has been given the Mead Johnson & Company Vitamin 
B Complex Award for 1944 by the American Institute of Nutrition. 
The Committee of Judges makes the following citation in this cole | Wyay 





nection: “The award is made to Albert G. Hogan in recognition 0 
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No WONDER they took a shine to each other. 
When they met — just after a Wyandotte bath 
—hoth were at their sparkling best. 






There’s no doubt about it — dirty dishes, glass- 
ware and silverware get along together better 
when they’re cleaned with Wyandotte cleaners. 
You get along better, too, for Wyandotte special- 
ized dishwashing compounds are speedy, sure 
and thorough. 








@ For dishwashing by machine — especially if 
the water is on the hard side— Wyandotte Keego* 
is the soapless cleaner that makes away with the 
toughest stains and discolorations—in a hurry — 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - J. B. Ford Division 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


and without scrubbing. No lime scale in the 
equipment, either, when you use Keego. 


If your dishes are washed by hand, try 
Wyandotte G.L.X., the all-around sudsy but 
soapless cleaner that makes water wetter. It forms 
a better contact between the cleaning solution 
and the surface — literally lifts off spots, films, 
and streaks in an instant. 


And just as quick as Wyandotte cleaners to 
pitch in and help in the scullery is the Wyandotte 
Representative. His specialized knowledge of all 
kinds of cleaning jobs — big and small — is at 
your beck and call — with no obligation. 






yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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his pioneer work on certain aspects of the vitamin B complex, work 
which has progressed successfully for many years and which has 
contributed materially to the modern knowledge of vitamin B.”’ 

Ruth Holt Crowley Receives Appointment. Mrs. Crowlev, R.N., 
popular newspaper columnist, joined the staff of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Chicago, in April as copy writer and special adviser on 
food product accounts. A former student at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Northwestern University, and Crane College, pre-medical 
department, Mrs. Crowley received her degree in nursing from 
West Suburban School for Nurses, specializing in dietetics. 

Wellesley School of Techniques (Wellesley College), June 29- 
August 10, offers opportunities to men and women for acquiring a 
wide variety of techniques. A number of courses for specialists, 
teachers and students in the field of food and nutrition will be 
given. The laboratory methods for determining protein, fat, car- 
bohydrate, mineral constituents and vitamins in food will be 
studied, together with a consideration of an adequate diet and 
methods for calculating the essential food constituents. A course 
on the digestion and utilization of foods by the normal individual 
will include experimental studies on the care and feeding of animals 
such as rats, hamsters, and guinea-pigs. Techniques for measur- 
ing growth, for specific test of pathological conditions, for deter- 
mination of basal metabolism in man, and for the usual hospital 
laboratory work will be included. Instruction will also be given 
in bacteriological and histological laboratory techniques. Ad- 
vanced students having sufficient background in chemistry may 
also obtain practice in microbiological methods for the study of 
vitamins, or in the quantitative determination of the mineral con- 
stituents of biological materials by the Lundegirdh spectrographic 
method. Advanced students may also study the use of a number 
of important instruments as applied to various problems. 

Related courses in practical writing, speech, mathematics and 
drafting, translation and speaking of foreign languages, account- 
ing, personnel management, and bibliographical techniques will 
also be given. 

National Restaurant Association. The first in a series of special 
issues of a News Letter for industrial feeding contractors was pub- 
lished March 29, in which were reported the results of a preliminary 
survey to determine ‘‘points lost’’ by reason of elimination of ‘‘re- 
freshment count”’ in the OPA regulations governing institutional 
users of rationed foods. Several problems of special interest to 
industrial feeding contractors are discussed. 

Some of the objectives of the educational program in restaurant 
administration at the University of Chicago as outlined by the 
Faculty-Industry Committee of the Association are listed in a 
March 31 bulletin as follows in order to prepare individuals to take 
managerial responsibility in restaurants: Students completing the 
program will be expected to have a professional knowledge of busi- 
ness and a thorough understanding of the problems of food and 
food preparations. This is reflected in the division of formal 
courses at the graduate level into two thirds general business 
management courses and one third food courses. The time spent 
in classrooms and laboratories will be devoted primarily to the 
general principles underlying good business management and good 
food management. It is believed that the individuals will con- 
tinue to learn specialized techniques and the application of the 
principles after leaving the university. All students in the pro- 
gram will be encouraged to take apprenticeship courses in restau- 
rant operation before or after completing their university work. 
Short or noncredit courses will be used, in part, to supplement the 
material presented in the degree courses. 

Georgia Dietetic Association. The Georgia and Atlanta Die- 
tetic Associations held a joint annual spring meeting April 18, in 
Atlanta. The speakers included Dean Paul R. Chapman, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, ‘“The Present Food Situation and Future Out- 
look’’; Dr. Elizabeth Gambrell, assistant professor of bacteriology, 
Emory Medical School, ‘‘Bacteriological Problems in Relation to 
Dietetics’ ; and Adeline Wood, Florida State College for Women, 
‘Some of the Dietary Problems of Today.” 

A business meeting preceded the program. 

Iowa Dietetic Association. The annual spring meeting was held 
in Des Moines, April 25, with the following program: Panel on Food 
Preservation: ‘‘Bacteriology of Canning,’’ Dr. Howard Reynolds, 
Iowa State Ccllege; ‘‘Spoilage of Canned Foods in Lowa in 1943,” 
Mrs. Ruth 8. Hicks, executive secretary, State Nutrition Council, 
Ames; ‘‘Community Canning,” Mrs. J. W. Halden, nutrition chair- 
man, Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs; and ‘‘Freezing Fruits 
and Vegetables,’’ Cora Miller, Foods and Nutrition Department, 
Iowa State College; also ‘‘Public Health Aspects of Food Sanita- 
tion,’’ Dr. James R. Jennings, senior sanitarian, lowa Department 
of Health; ‘“‘Feeding Our Military Women,”’ Capt. Lucille M. 
Donnelly, post food supervisor, Fort Des Moines; ‘‘Feeding the 
Army and Navy,” T. M. Rehder, Iowa University Dining Service; 
“‘Navy Cooks and Bakers School,’’ Fern Gleiser, Iowa State Col- 
lege; ‘“The State Industrial Feeding Situation,’’ Mrs. Louise Scott, 
nutritionist, lowa Department of Health; ‘‘A Trip Through Mere- 
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dith Plant and Test Kitchen,’’ Ida Ruth Younking 
Moines. 


Dr. Margaret Ohlson, president of the association, presided at 
the meeting and the following officers were elected for 1944-45. 
president, Beata Reager, State Hospital, Cherokee; president. 


elect, Elsie Ann Gurthrie, Iowa State College; vice-president 
Gwendolyn Scharfenber, Lutheran Hospital, Fort Dodge; seere. 
tary, Mildred Torrance, Iowa Methodist Hospital; treasurer 
Edith Hayward, St. Luke’s Methodist Hospital, Cedar Rapids. 
Fern Gleiser presented a report on the Pittsburgh meeting, and at 
the luncheon meeting, Nell Clausen, national President, discussed 
“The American Dietetic Association in Wartime.”’ 

Kentucky Dietetic Association. The tenth annual meeting 
held in Lexington, March 24-25, included in its program the follow. 
ing subjects and speakers: ‘‘The Test Kitchen,’’ Marie Gifford 
director of consumer service, Armour and Company, Chicago: 
“When We Eat,”’ Dr. Vivian Roberts, University of Ohio; “A Trip 
to Venezuela,’’ Dr. Frank MeVev, University of Kentucky; “Foods 
We Do Not Eat,’’ Mr. K. F. Warner, USDA; ‘‘Our World,”’ Mr. 
George H. King, Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, and 
Director of Coastal Plains Experiment Station, Tifton, Georgia; 
“U.S. Army Dietitians,’’ Lt. Ann B. Eyl, Station Hospital, Fort 
Ixnox, Kentucky; ‘‘Keeping Up Standards in the Emergency,” 
Maniza Moore, President-elect, American Dietetic Association; 
“The Family Today and Tomorrow,’ Dr. Mildred T. Tate, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; ‘‘Food in the Newspaper and on the 
Radio,’’ C. Gregg, Courier Journal and Times, Louisville; “Vita- 
mins and Health,’”? Dr. John B. Youmans, Vanderbilt University. 
Pane! discussions on the report of the National Food Preservation 
Conference, and on wartime food problems for hospital dietitians, 
were led by Myrtle Weldon, Elizabeth Helton, Mrs. Pearl Haak, 
and Margaret Baugh. 

Newlv elected officers are: president, Elizabeth Helton, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; president-elect, Maurine Grizzel, Norton In- 
firmary, Louisville; treasurer, Clare Baldorf, U.S.P.H. Hospital, 
Lexington; and secretary, Mrs. Kenneth F. Wilson. 

The association has been instrumental in the passage of state 
legislation making mandatory the enrichment of flours and breads, 
the bill to become effective 6 months after the expiration of the 
war. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. Eugenia Carson, 1943 
graduate dietitian of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital training 
course, was married February 10 to Lt. George Phillips, Jr., U.S. 
Army, at Alexandria, Louisiana. The marriage on June 15 of 
Annette Turn, student dietitian, Beth Israel Hospital, to Dr. 
Elliot P. Sagall, a graduate of Harvard Medical School, is an- 
nounced. 

Mary Anna Frost, formerly at Johns Hopkins Hospital, is now 
clinical dietitian at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. July entrants 
to the training course at this hospital will include the following: 
Julia Chwalek, Boston University; Betty Brown, University of 
Nebraska; Phyllis Palmquist, Clarke College; Barbara Gervais, 
Framingham State Teachers College; Ruth A. Long, Acadia Uni- 
versity; C. Ruth Suissman, University of Connecticut; Estelle 
Berkson and Mary Janetos, University of New Hampshire; and 
Edith B. Wax, Florida State College for Women. 

Missouri Dietetic Association. The program of the eleventh 
annual meeting, held in St. Louis, included the following subjects 
and speakers: ‘‘Looking Ahead With the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation,’’ Mrs. Dorothea Turner, chairman, Diet Therapy Section, 
A.D.A.; ‘‘Modified Protamine Insuline in the Treatment of Diabe- 
tes,’ Dr. Cyril. MacBride, Washington University School of 
Medicine; ‘‘Feeding the War Workers,’ Ruth Kahn, Harding and 
Williams Industrial Cafeteria, Chicago; ‘‘Dental Health,’’ Dr. 
Ruth Martin, Washington University School of Dentistry; ‘“Two 
Little Rats and How They Grew,”’ Marie Harrington, Dairy Coun- 
cil of St. Louis; ‘‘Demonstration—Victory Meat Cuts, and Postwar 

Trends in Meat Cutting and Carving,’’ Howard White, Independ- 
ent Packing Company; and ‘‘Child Nutrition,’ Dr. Lydia J. 
Roberts, University of Chicago. As luncheon speaker, Dr. Bertha 
Bisbey discussed ‘‘The Government Nutrition Program for 1944,” 
and at the dinner meeting Dr. Roberts presented ‘‘Nutrition in 
Puerto Rico.’’ Workshop discussions were led by the following 
chairmen: ‘‘Dietitian Aides,’’ Helen Struble and Hazel Bradburn; 
“Nutrition Education,” Belle Pollard and Mary Reeves; ‘‘Food 
Preservation,” Flora Carl and Ruth Shank; ‘Wartime Menu 
Planning,’ Henrietta Becker and Mildred Barnett; and ‘‘Radio 
Nutrition Programs,’”’ Vera Lewis and Eugenia Shrader. Presid- 
ing officers included Theodora H. Stebbins and Vesta Odell. The 
Missouri Home Economics Association and the HEWIBS were 
represented by Florence Harrison and Mrs. Hester Smith, respec- 
tively. Officers for 1944-45 include: president, Miss Odell; vice- 
president, Miss Harrington; secretary, Margaret Moragues; 
treasurer, Luella O'Neill; delegate, Miss Ste>bins; editor, Helen 
McLachlan. Section chairmen were appointed as follows: Admin- 
istration, Miss Barnett; Professional Education, Miss McLachlan; 
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cmmnenity Education, Miss Reeves; and Diet Therapy, Flora 
olle. 

New Hampshire Dietetic Association. At the third annual 
meeting in Concord, the following officers were elected for 1944-45: 
president, Eunice Cox, Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Han- 
over; president-elect, Dorothy McLaughlin, Home Service Depart- 
ment, New Hampshire Gas & Electric Company, Portsmouth; 
secretary, Gertrude Brown Godfrey, Lisbon; treasurer, Millie E. 
Osgood, Elliott Community Hospital, Keene. 

Miss Godfrey, secretary, writes that the association is growing 
slowly and may: be counted as a ‘‘going concern.’? Members are 
cooperating with the national organization and sending copies of 
“Dietetics As A Profession’’ to high schools, colleges, and libraries. 

Isabel Stanley, director, Y.W.C.A. cafeteria, Manchester, has 
resigned her position to accept an appointment on the staff of the 
Southbury Training School, Southbury, Connecticut. 

New Jersey Dietetic Association. The spring meeting was held 
at the New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, April 27. 
Annual reports were submitted by chairmen as follows: Admin- 
istration, Sophia Morris, Beth Israel Hospital; Diet Therapy, 
Edna Frohlin, Muhlenberg Hospital; Community Education, 
Flora Mathison, Irvington School System; end Professional Edu- 
cation, Marie O’ Hara, St. Barnabas Hospital. Dr. JamesS. Plant, 
director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, spoke on ‘“‘Today’s Prob- 
lems of Adjustment.’’ 

Greater New York Dietetic Association. At the April 17 meet- 
ing, American Red Cross Auditorium, Mr. Edgar V. M. Gilbert, 
American Red Cross Club Director and Food Administrator, who 
had been in Africa for 8 months, discussed ‘‘The American Red 
Cross Abroad.’’ 

At the May 8 meeting, Dr. Lowell S. Selling, psychiatrist, Re- 
corder’s Court, Detroit, spoke on ‘Psychological Aspects of Indus- 
trial Feeding Programs.”’ 

New York State Dietetic Association. ‘‘Food and Nutrition in 
a Changing World’’ was the theme of the annual meeting, held 
May 26-27 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. The following 
subjects were considered at general sessions and special confer- 
ences: The Food Outlook for the Year, The International Food 
Problem, The Application of the National Research Standards, 
Nutrition Losses in Processing and Cooking, Clinical Dietary 
Allowances, The Public Health Nutrition Problem, The Labor 
Situation in Food Service, Preparation of Student Dietitian for 
Army Service, and Nutrition in Industry. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. The program of the annual 
meeting, Oklahoma City, April 14-15, included the following: 
‘Economics of Food Distribution,’’ Professor Randall Klemme, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; ‘‘Availability of Processed Foods,’’ 
Mr. C. R. Boyle, OPA, Washington; ‘Making a Nutrition Pro- 
gram,’’ Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association; 
“Our State Nutrition Program,’’ Maxine Turner, State Health 
Department; ‘‘The Dietitian in Wartime’ and ‘‘New Trends in 
Foods,’’ Nell Clausen, President, American Dietetic Association; 
“Educational Trends in the Hospital,’’ Frank Hicks, editor, Hos- 

ital Management; ‘‘Certain Nutritional Aspects of Protein,’’ Dr. 

fark Everett, Oklahoma School of Medicine; ‘‘Wartime Equip- 
ment,’’ Ann Hains, Marguerite Ross, and Mrs. Lucy Woodson; 
and ‘‘Humor Vitamins, Their Feeding and Care,”’ Stewart Harral, 
Director of Press Relations, University of Oklahoma. 

Pittsburgh Dietetic Association. Members of the association 
and Pittsburgh HEWIBS were entertained February 8 by the 
Behrhorst Company. 

The annual dinner was held April 18 at the College Club. 

Word has been received that Lt. Sylvia Levy is stationed at 
Walter Reed Hospital, and Lt. Isabelle Humphries at Deshon 
Hospital, Butler, Pa. 

Irene Willson, chief dietitian, Shadyside Hospital, recently 
addressed students at the University of Akron on the subject ‘‘Diet 
and Diabetes.” 

During March, student dietitians of Shadyside, West Pennsyl- 
vania, and Presbyterian Hospitals were conducted by Captain 
Stevens of the Pittsburgh Officer Procurement Bureau through 
Deshon Hospital in order to observe the work of the dietitian in 
an Army hospital. 

Montefiore Hospital has added the following to the staff of die- 
titians: Mary Warmuth, Washington, D. C.; Shirley Friedlander, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Baltimore; Joan Bluestein, City Hospital, 
Cleveland; and Mrs. Olive Brandon, Easton Hospital, Easton, 
Pa. Other appointments include: Jane Dunlap, New Jersey State 
Hospital, to Allegheny General Hospital; Clara Kurtz, Children’s 
Hospital, to Cook County Hospital, Chicago; Helen Woverton, 
Homestead Hospital, to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York; and Emma McCormick, to Dravo Cafeterias, Pitts- 
burgh. 


South Carolina Dietetic Association. According to the Palmetto 


Leaf, the following appointments have been announced: Dr. Vera 


MacNair, Winthrop College, to U. 8S. Employee Health Service 
Staff, Washington; Lt. Suzanne Carion (now Mrs. Roland M. 
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Dinwoodie), Veterans Home, Rocky Hill, Connecticut, to Colum. 
bia Army Air Base; Gladys Stoddard, to Columbia Hospital: Jen. 
nie S. Pruitt, Station Hospital, Fort Jackson, to Wayne Count 
Training School, Northville, Michigan; Margaret F., Weekley 
Roper Hospital, Charleston, to Veterans Facility, Columbia, ’’ 

Lt. Mary L. French, whose marriage to Lt. Birt Crooks has been 
announced, has returned from foreign service in the Fiji Islands ty 
Fort Jackson Hospital. 

South Texas Dietetic Association. Twenty-two members wer 
present at the April meeting which was held at the home ¢ 
Mrs. Irene Pope Hardy who entertained with a buffet dinner. The 
annual state convention to be held in Austin was discussed. The 
suggestion that state and national dues be combined met with 
unanimous approval. The secretary read a letter from Lt. Ruby 
David, stationed in New Delhi, which contained interesting de. 
scriptions of Indian life and customs. 

Utah Dietetic Association. First Lt. Dorothy Marden wa 
hostess to 31 members and guests who enjoyed a tour and dinne 
at Bushnell General Hospital, Brigham ee | April 27. Member 
were urged to write letters in support of a School Lunch Bill, 

A total of 349 vocational guidance folders have been distributed 
within the state by members of the association. 

First Lt. Ruth Kearnes has returned to Fort Douglas after 
attending basic training at Camp White, Oregon. Hope Allred 
Poplin is now located at Bushnell General Hospital. 

News From Our Advertisers and Exhibitors. The Evaporated 
Milk Association, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, in con. 
nection with National Baby Week, April 29-May 6, distributed 
completely revised copies of ‘‘A Safer World for Babies,” which 
serves as a guide for the mother whose baby is being given an 
evaporated milk formula, and copies of a new booklet on child 
feeding, “(One Meal for All,’’ prepared by Mary E. Sweeny, 
Merrill-Palmer School staff, in collaboration with Dr. Marietts 
Eichelberger. This pamphlet contains a discussion of the food 
needs of the young child and practical suggestions for making the 
child’s meals a part of the family meals. Copies of both pamphlets 
may be obtained free from the above-mentioned association. 

A folder entitled ‘‘Food and Nutrition Report IT’’ containing 
abstracts of papers presented at two recent meetings—the Food 
and Nutrition Training School at New York State College of 
Home Economies, Ithaca, and the Post-Graduate Assembly on 
Nutrition in Wartime sponsored by the Institute of Medicine in 
Chicago—has been prepared by Agnes Resor, home economics 
director, Cereal Institute, Inc., Chicago 3. Abstracts are included 
on the subjects of grain foods, protein needs, the feeding of chil- 
dren, getting your money’s worth in nutrition, the war’s impact 
= American diets, protein and carbohydrate in the diet, and 
obesity. 

The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, through the 
Home Economics Department, has for distribution an interesting 
booklet on wheat, corn, and rice, and the various products pro 
duced from these essential foods. Attractively illustrated recipes 
are included. Other pamphlets available on request are ‘‘Break- 
fast Round the Clock’’; ‘‘Something for the Boys’’; ‘‘Nutritive 
Value of Kellogg’s Ready-to-eat Cereals’; and ‘Menus and 
Recipes for Meatless Days.’’ Reprints of the following may also 
be obtained: ‘Constipation: Clinical and Roentgenologic Evalu- 
ation of the Use of Bran,’’ by M. H. Streicher and Lucille Quirk; 
and ‘‘Bran Muffins and Normal Laxation,”’ by C. A. Hoppert and 
A. J. Clark. 

Prepared by Mary Alden’s test kitchens, the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago 7, offers a folder on ‘‘Recipes From Other 
Lands,’’ with directions for the preparation of gnocchi, pampas 
goulash, kal dolmar, petite pancakes, and Banbury torte, each 
recipe providing 50 servings. Effective April 1, a new publication, 
Quaker Quotes, edited by Miss Alden of the Home Economics 
Department, will be mailed with each issue of this company’s 
bulletin, Nutrition. Aware that responsibility for putting the 
principles of better nutrition into actual practice rests with the 
home economist, food editor, dietitian, and homemaker, Miss 
Alden will endeavor to aid in wartime food problems of these 
groups. The April Nutrition includes a short article concerning 
Sir John Boyd Orr, Director of the Rowett Research Institute, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, recent recipient of the annual award for out 
standing contribution to the science of nutrition by the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America; a review of recent books by Dr. Henry 
C. Sherman; and abstracts of papers on the subjects of nutrition 
conditions in Canada, and the need of vitamin D by growing 
children. An interesting item is related under the title of “Oat 
meal in Moscow for Secretary Hull.’’ 

The composition of a cooking utensil has no effect on the 
vitamin content of the food prepared in it, according to laboratory 
tests conducted by Dr. Jennie McIntosh of the Food Researeh 
Laboratory, Consumers Institute, General Electric Company, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York. While glass, stainless steé!, 
aluminum, and enamel utensils have no effect on the loss of vita 
min C during the cooking process, the cooking method employ 
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does affect the color, fiavor, texture and nutritive value of cooked 
vegetables, according to Dr. McIntosh. 

The H 1 electric temperature control with manual re-set over- 
heating cut-off feature is now offered by the Commercial and 
Industrial Division, Robertshaw Thermostat Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7. This device consists of a standard Model D 1 
double pole, single throw electric temperature control, equipped 
with an auxiliary single pole, single throw switch which will auto- 
matically cut off all current as soon as operating temperature is 
exceeded by 50°F. in liquid or 50°F. in air due to negligence, or 
fusing of thermostatically-operated contacts, etc. During normal 
operation this control will break both sides of the line. In case 
of excessive temperatures, the safety contact (auxiliary switch) 
is broken on one line only and this is sufficient to break the circuit 
to the heating element. A limit control without the temperature- 
controlling mechanism is also available. Both devices are fully 
described in a bulletin now ready for mailing. 

A comprehensive article on the uses, processing methods, and 
various types of soybeans has been prepared by Whitney Eastman, 
president, Vegetable Oil and Protein Division, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, under the title ‘‘SSoybeans in American Industry.”’ 
According to the writer ‘‘there are three conventional types of soy 
flour, and probably 57 varieties of each type. Some have a high- 
fat content, others hardly any fat. They range in color from 
an almost pure white through deep, rich or dark, golden 
yellow to a muddy brown and the grind or texture varies from a 
very fine 300-mesh flour to a coarse granular product like corn 
meal.’’ A considerable amount of factual material and a ‘“‘flow 
sheet”’ of the numerous derivatives of this product are to be found 
in this paper which appeared in Milling Production for March, 
reprints of which may be obtained upon application to the just- 
mentioned company. 

The American Can Company, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City, has announced plans for a postwar placement program for 
employees now in the armed forces or in the company’s war produc- 
tion subsidiaries, directed toward scientific methods of matching 
jobs and aptitudes, particularly in the light of experience and 
training, analyses of jobs from the standpoint of abilities and 
experiences, and a workable interview procedure to evaluate 
potentialities of the individual, taking into consideration his 
wartime activities, personal characteristics, aptitudes, and 


preferences. Particular atténtion will be paid to men who 
suffered physical or mental injury in the armed forces, and ey 
possible effort will be made to place these men in jobs comme} 
rate with their capabilities. 

The last folder in the series of ‘‘Wartime Meat Problems g 
How to Solve Them,”’ on variety meats, has been published by 
American Meat Institute, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicape 
Copies may be obtained by writing to this address. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan 
compiled a series of leaflets which describe the properties and 
of calcium chloride, including its protective qualities 
freezing and evaporation and its use in dust-laying, fire protectis 
and in treatment of ice control abrasives. The folders may 
obtained upon application. Another leaflet details the excell 
cleaning properties of Wyandotte F-100. 

A most attractive booklet entitled ‘‘Meat Point Pointe 
available for distribution to patients or students upon applicat 
to the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago 5. 
illustrated wartime recipe book contains pointers on buyi 
storing meats. Directions for roasting, broiling, panbroiling, 
braising, are followed by recipes for meat gravies and gay 
Tempting dressings and stuffings are also detailed, and recipes 
the use of left-over meats. These include the ever-accep 
baked hash, vitamin-filled stuffed peppers, southern ham and gwe 
potato puff, succulent Mexican tamale pie, and the always 
stantial meat croquettes and molded meat loaf. Variations 
clude apple-meat balls, ground heart patties—Maryland sty 
beef corn pudding, and meat puffs. Directions for meat-extendi 
stews and soups complete the booklet. Another folder enti 
‘Bake and Fry With Fats Saved in the Kitchen”’ offers hints! 
saving kitchen fats, baking and frying with kitchen fats, a 
numerous recipes for cakes, cookies, icings and fillings. J 
March issue of Food and Nutrition News contains an article by] 
Arild E. Hansen entitled ‘‘Lard in the Diet of Patients W 
Eezema.”’ 

A new recipe booklet, ‘‘Practical Recipes Using Canned Food 
has been prepared by the Home Economics Division of the J 
tional Canners Association, Washington, D. C. Pertinent inf 
mation concerning canned foods is followed by ‘‘quick and eagi 
menus, and attractive recipes for stews, salads, vegetable andm 
dishes, and desserts. 





The Food Outlook 


It is difficult to make a general forecast on the food situation, 
and avoid what might be termed political or controversial sub- 
jects, for the impact of today’s momentous events must have 
an effect for a long time on our way of life and our standards of 
living. 

There have been few revolutionary changes in food during the 
war. I would classify the dehydration of fruit as the greatest 
single advancement accomplished through the war effort. 

Dehydrated apricots, peaches, pears and prunes retain the 
exquisite true flavor of the fruit and are not subject to spoilage as 
are our present dried fruits. These dehydrated fruits have been 
so well received that the entire production has been used for the 
army and for foreign aid. As a consequence, the home market 
has had none to offer the public. 

Another development of the war that bids fair to play an ex- 
tremely important part in the distribution of all food, is the 
substitution of aluminum for steel in the manufacture of tinned 
food containers. The lighter weight and-lower cost may cause the 
aluminum container to be adopted universally. 

The OPA and the ODT have done a splendid job in setting up 
marketing regulations and fair mark-ups. These have served to 
eradicate many bad practices and I believe the food industry is 
greatly improved by this housecleaning. The rationing of food 
made necessary through shortage has entirely eliminated the 
practice of taking so-called ‘‘future contracts’? and I am firmly 
convinced it would be a great mistake ever to return to this 
antiquated practice. 

The great expansion that has taken place during the past few 
years in the canning industry, with modernized equipment of 
every type, has greatly increased the facilities for packing all 
varieties of canned fruits, vegetables, meat and fish. These 
facilities will enable us to can foods substantially in excess of our 
domestic requirements after the war. 

There is no reason why any buyer should be obliged to take in 
an entire season’s supply of a given item at the time the product 
is grown and packed. No financial gain was ever achieved through 
this practice because the profit in one season would more than 
likely be washed out by the loss in another. 

Why should any institution be obliged to carry an inventory of 
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five or ten thousand dollars worth of canned foods when they @ 
buy this merchandise monthly in the open market? Why shot 
it be more necessary for a large buyer to take in once a year grt 
supplies of canned foods than of the other provisions which: 
buys as needed from month to month? How can any buyer 

in the spring of the year that he is going to need a given quanti 
of a certain article of the new pack? : 

The requirement for a given product must of necessity be i 
fluenced by the amount of the same commodity that is availab 
fresh and the amount that has been preserved in private homes. | 

When eating in public places, people want to eat somethii 
different from what they eat at home. This is evidenced byt 
example that when eggs are very plentiful and cheap, few are 8@ 
in the public eating places but when they are scarce and high 
public looks for them in public eating places. 

In developing inventories from month to month, the buyer 
able to sense the demand for various products and to guide 
inventory accordingly. I can further prove my point by coneré 
examples of large buyers who have not purchased future conti 
for 10 or 15 years and have maintained low food costs and 
outstanding tables. 

Much has been said about commercial frozen foods and # 
probability of increased demand for these after the war. 1) 
not subscribe to this prediction but I do believe that the great 
use of frozen foods will come through the quick-freeze units) 
which food is frozen by the individual family unit and retaimt 
for later consumption. I believe these quick-freeze units will’ 
produced in ever-increasing quantities and that the cost will so 
be so nominal that each family may well afford to have one. 
increase in the use of this method of preserving food mi 
eventually be felt by canners and meat packers. 

During the present war, many substitutes have been develop 
some of which have enjoyed reasonable popularity, but I see lit 
hope for many of these remaining popular when food of all K 
is plentiful again. j 

I believe that during the coming year we have every right 
look forward to adequate supplies of food at prices slightly high 
than the present level.—Address by Sherman J. Sexton, before} 
New York State Hospital Association, Buffalo, May 24, 1944. 








